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~ Dennis, on First Day of Freedom, Vows 


_ To Continue Crusade for World Peace 


Eugene Dennis, general secretary of the Commu- — 
nist Party, came out of prison yesterday morning and | : 
brushed aside inquiries about his health to say he is pre- 


pared to continue his crusade for world peace. im | | / bs } 
Daily Worker 


Released from West St. jail after-serving 10 months 
Reentered as second class matter Ott. 22, 1947, at the post office at New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879 


for his challenge to the House Un-American Committee 
Dennis said, “I’ve been behind an Iron Curtain, and am 
eager for news of the peace movement and the campaign 
to free Willie McGee and the Trenton Six.” 

Several hundred joyous New Yorkers greeted Dennis 
upon his freedom. He had lost 50 


pounds since his imprisonment but he 
said he is “in fighting trim and raring 
to fight for peace and freedom.” 

Dennis hailed the action of the 
Australian Supreme Court which threw 
out legislation outlawing the Commu- 
nist Party of Australia. In a _ brief 
statement he released to the press 
Dennis said: “Labor and the people in 
our country will not lag behind those 
‘down under who have shown that 
the counterparts of the pro-fascist 
Smith and McCarran laws can be nul- 
lified by the popular will and the 

united action of the democratic forces.” 

Dennis, happy to be re-united with 
hsi wife and eight-year-old son, said, 
that in the next few days he will make DENNIS 
a fuller statement of his views on na- 
tional and international probleris. The crowd of friends and com- 
rades standing outside West St. jail at 9 a.m. yesterday morning 
cheered when the tall Communist leader appeared. They broke in- 

" to song as he moved among them, and they embraced him, shak- 
ing his hand. Later in the day hundreds more attended a reception 
honoring him. Among those greeting Dennis were William Z. 
Foster, national chairman, and the other members of the national 
committee. Greetings from Communists and other friends through- 
out the country continued to pour in throughout the day. 

Typical of the greetings that were arriving from every part of 
the country was that of the New York State Committee of the Com- 
munist Party which said, in part: | 

The entire membership of our Party and our New York State 
Committee is filled with happiness on your release from prison and 
return to active operative leadership of our Party.” 

The message paid tribute to his “undaunted heroism and devo- 
tion to the fundamental interests of the American working class, Ne- 
gro and white, and the American people as a whole—for peace, de- 
mocracy and Socialism.” It said he inspired “all of us as an example 
of true patriotism and fighting working class militancy against the 
vicious frame-up gangster justice of United States imperialism.” 

The New York Communists declared that the Truman ad- 
ministration, the Republican-Democratic coalition “that rules our na-. 
tion for the benefit of the war-bent, fascist-minded imperialist ruling 

class exposed their unpopular war aims when they engineered your 
jailing while freeing the bloodthirsty Nazi war criminals in West 
Germany.” 

The message honored Dennis’ “brilliant Marxist leadership in 
the struggle for peace, in the anti-fascist struggle, in the battle 
a trafe union unity and Negro liberation and the building of our 

arty.” 


“Your return, it said, “immeasurably strengthens the peace 
movement and our Party.” 
The New York Communists vowed “to Jeave no stone un- 
turned” to keep Dennis out of jail along with his co-workers William 
| (Continued on Page 9) 
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1,500 PICKET 
FOR McGEE 


——See Page 2 —— 
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BARCELONA, Spain, March 12. — Surging 
crowds set fire to window curtains in the city 


hall of Barcelona, Spain’s largest city, today 
against the cost of living. 


The entire city of 2,200,000 people was all 
but paralyzed, Office clerks and factory work- 
ers, after reporting for their jobs, joined in a city- 
wide sitdown strike. Shops closed, street cars, 
buses, taxicabs and private cars were with- 
drawn from the streets when the demonstrators 
started slashing tires and overturning vehicles. 
Only the subway was operating, Uncollected 
garbage piled up in the streets. Dictator Fran- 
cisco Francos national police was called out to 


reinforce ordinary policemen in Barcelona and 
its suburbs. 


Electricity, water and gas services were cut 
off for several hours. Several persons were in- 


Civil Governor Eduardo Baeva after a con- 
ference with Capt.-Gen. Juan Bautista Sanchez, 
broadcast an appeal to the people to remain 
calm. He tried to blame it all on the Commu- 
nists, saying they were. instigating strikes 
throughout the city and that “Communist’ 
leaders had been arrested. Shopkeepers were 
ordered to restart business or be subject to 
fines. : 

The general strike in this capital of Cata- 


lonia was a climax to lesser demonstrations, led 


by students in Madrid and other cities—specifi- 
cally against increased street car fares but 
against the cost of living generally. - 

Last week the people of Barcelona won a 
victory in the street car situation. For nine days 
they boycotted the street cars after a 60 to 90 


percent increase in fares. The street cars op- 


erated almost without passengers except for 
police and troops. The boycott ended Tuesd 
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when authorities cancelled the increases. 
During the boycott stones were thrown at 
street cars and students fought police. Mayor 
Baron de Terrades resigned, citing “ill health,” 
just before the fare increase cancellation and 
just after the arrival in Barcelona of National 
Police Commissioner Lieut.-Col. Francisco 


Rodriguez. 


Today’s events in Barcelona started with the 
sitdown strike. Then the crowds surged into the 
streets, men and women massed in front of the 
food control offices shouting for lower prices. 
Others started upsetting stalls'in the market 
place. In front of the city hall a crowd broke 
windows and set the curtains afire with gaso- 
line-soaked rags. A rock was thrown through 
a window of the Ritz Hotel. ae 

By 6 p.m. (1 p.m. ES.T.) the city had. be- 
Afternoon newspapers appeared as 
usual and street cars. resumed service. 
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Hall for McGe 
Communists Win 15 Days to 
lest McCarran Act in High Court 


Daily Worker Washington Bureau 


WASHINGTON, March 12.—The Communist Party today won 15 days in which 
to appeal to the Supreme Court for an injunction pending the constitutionality of the 
McGarran police-state act. Meanwhile, the Subversive Activities Control Board, which 


operates under the McCarran act, ted. The three judges had ruled 


must postpone hearings on the|*> : ? 
Attorney General's petition for a wel. Riga gy to the con- 


order for the Communist Party to}>. s 
premature. 


register. This morning, attorneys for the 
‘Attorneys tor the Party were Party again went before the three 
Vito Marcantonio, John J. Abt judges, serving notice that they 
and Joseph Forer, ‘intend to appeal this court's ruling| 
The postponement was granted |t¢ the Supreme Court. But in order 
by the three-judge court, which to do SO, they said, they must have 
two. weeks ago denied the Party’s}time and asked that the SACB be 
motion for an injunction to re-| restrained for one month. 
strain the SACB from proceeding] Edward H. Hickey U.S. attorney 
against the Communist Party. It|and Howard C. Weod chief coun- 
includes Circuit Judge David)se} for the SACB argued against 
iBazelon and district Ju ges David any postpenement. Under the reg- 
Pine and F. Dickinson Letts: ‘ulations ef the SACB the Party 
Attorney for the Party at that|has five days in which to file an 
time argued that the McCarran Act}amended answer to the attorney 
violated the Constitution and that}general’s petition, they said, and 
the board was not legally constitu- ‘that should be time enough. 


They implied the Party sought 
delays for dilatory reasons. 

Marcantonio pointed eut that 
the Party desired “speedy adjudi- 
cation” of the constitutionality of © 
the McCarran Act. Members of the 
SACB have not yet been confirmed 
by the Senate, he said, and it is 
doubtful the board will concede 
anything to the Party “as long as 
the confirmation pistol is pointed 
at the head of the appointees.” 

The judges conferred at the: 
bench. Judge Bazelon then an- 
nounced the decision that the 
Party may have 15 days te file its 
appeal with the Supreme Court, 
beginning on the date the lower 
court order is signed. This order 
is expected to be signed within the 


next few days. 


Choose 3 More Jurors in 
Trenton; 9 Picked, All White 


By Abner W. Berry 


TRENTON, N. J., March 12.—Three jurors were chosen in six hours today in the 
Trenton Six trial in Mercer County courthouse. The three jurors are Mrs. Ida Cagan, 


Trenton housewife; Henry Schmidt, 60-year-old Ewing farmer, and Anna Coth, wife of 
a Trenton steelworker. 

There are now six women and 
three men in the jury box — all 
white. Of the 192 talesmen so far} 
examined only eight have been 
Negro, all of whom have been re- 
jected. The two Negroes examined 
today—Mrs. Alice Richardson and 
Mrs. Mary E. Owens—were elimi- 
nated on state challenges for cause. 
The trial has been proceeding in 
a courtroom that is less than half- 


filled. 


As usual, the defendants, Collis 
English, James Thorpe, John Mc-. 
Kenzie, Ralph Cooper, McKinley 
Forret and Horace Wilson aided 
the lawyers in preparing questions 


law was! 


and in the final selection or re-,Supreme Court reversed their first 

jection of prospective jurors. frameup trial and the present pro- 
The ‘sit Negroes are charged;ceedings ar a retrial. 

with murder in the killing three} Inadvertently today one pres- 

years ago of William Homer, aged|pective juror, Alex Mackey, a 

second-hand furniture dealer. The’ (Continued -on Page 9) 


House Groups Votes Draft at 1812 


WASHINGTON, March 12.—The House Armed Services Com- 
mittee unanimously voted to lower the draft age from 19 to 18% 
and extend the term of service from 21 to 26 months. It als@® re- 


jected a propesal to divorce the draft from the universal military 
tramimg program, | 


It also voted to 0. a the defense department to lower its 
physical and mental standards to the lowest levels of World War II. 


The Senate has passed a bill to draft youths at 18 for 24 months 
service. 


On Browder’s ‘Appeal to Progressives’ 


By Elizabeth Gurley Flynn 


misled by his explanations. Browder charted his own course, desig- 


By Harry Raymond 
line at City Hall yesterday to call on Mayor Impellitteri to 
publicly ask President Truman to intervene to save the life 
a " , ~ of the Negro ex-GI, Willie McGee. 
| _ ‘The picket line extended an en- 
‘ T reaten jtire city block on the Park Row 
At dusk, the pickets crossed 
Att Park Row to Printing House 
C ee orney Square, where they held a mass 
. = - protest meeting. a 
° et “If our protest tonight does not 
rc In Mississipp! save Willie McGee, we will be 
re 8 night and tomorrow night 
Threats of violence and lynch- {until he is saved from this legal 
ing are being voiced continuously |lynching,” declared novelist How- 
here against attorneys and other jard Fast. 
persons who are seeking to save*| Fast was one of a battery of 
the Negro ex-GI Willie MeGee 
demonstration from the base of the 
a framed: rape charge. historci old bronze statue of Ben- 
Typical of these threats was |jamin Franklin. 
one made March 7 in a front- Sponsored by the Trade Union 
page signed column is the Jack- <ommittee to Save Willie McGee, 
son Daily News. The column, strat 
of a series of nationwide action to 
newspaper's editor, was address- |help save the life of the innocent 
ed to Bella Abzug, of New York | Mississippi Negro facing execution 
City, one of McGee's attorneys. jon a ramed rape charge. 
3: said: The pickets carried a statement 
= a. eeee see See “We urge that you y\blicly ask 
eee eae President Truman to intervene in 
Sagal a path ea Pe — this shocking denial of justice and 
authority to send some lawyers clear violation of the inalienable 
20 the electric chair slong. with |\humdn rights of an American citi- 
eae ctients, power to intervene under the Fed- 
eral civil rights act.” | 
The demonstration was led by 
eight New York trade union lJead- 
ers. They ineluded: Ben Gold, 
and Leather Workers Union; Dan- 
T-Men Related | iel Benjamin, national vice-presi- 
“ ‘dent, Dining Car and Railroad 
At i |1Food Workers; Pearl Laws, direc- 
Caring. tor of Women’s Activities, Furriers 
By Mel Fiske : : 
Payoffs to buy up protection High Court Rejects 
against prosecution by police and Alger Hiss Appeal 
ad utitedlaw in the £3 WASHINGTON, March 12.— 
ast enea Scotter: eechiew <a The Supreme Court today rejected 
city’s big shot gamblers and _po- the appeal of Alger Hiss from a 
seg |ordered the former State D t 
G Morton Levy, f r at- rotate Vepart- 
co kn fac, “fal” 1 ,,.|ment: official to jail for five years. 
ciano and founder the Roosevelt The Supreme Court specifically 
Raceway Trotting Track at West-|téfused to consider Hiss’ appeal, 
bury, L. I, told members of the thereby sending his case back to 
Senate Crime. Investigating Com- . 
mittee he paid $60,000 te Frank Appeals which had affirmed his. 
conviction. The Appeals Court in 
gambling kingpin to keep bookies|'U™ will relay the Supreme Court's 
away from the track. decision to the trial court which 
Costello was also revealed as the| Vill order Hiss to jail. He has been 
man to see when trying to elect 
the mayor of New York. Charles 
helped elect William O’Dwyer as 
mayor, said he consulted with Cos- 
tello and Joe Adonis, another un- 
derworld figure, to get their sup- 
port from O'Dwyer. | 
O'Dwyer his start in New York 
politics by getting him his first 
job as county judge. 
Levy reported that he arranged 
the sale of stocks to an old golfing 
mer agent for the Internal Revnue 
Bureau of the Treasury Dept. Levy 
said he sold Schoenbaum 100 
shares of. “worthless” racetrack 
stock in 1941 for $250. In the next 


More than 1,500 trade union members formed a picket 
side of City Hall. 
back tomorrow night and tomor- 
JACKSON, Miss., March 12.— ; 
speakers who _ addressed the 
from execution on March 20 on 
the picket demonstration was one 
signed by Frederick Sullens, the 
to the’ Mayor which said: 
again as a lawyer in Mississippi 
zen. He (the President) has the 
x | oe 
Payoffs to Cops, 
a international president of the Fur 
(Continued on Page 9) 
Treasury Department authorities 
perjury conviction and in effect 
torney for Charles “Lucky” Lu- 
the Second U. S. Circuit Court of 
Costello, the nation’s reputed 
free on $10,000 bond. 
Lipsky, Brooklyn Republican who 
Lipsky was the. man who gave 
partner, Joseph Schoenbaum, for- 
few years, the stock was doubled 


and redoubled until Schoenbaum| 


held 3,200 shares and gets $4,800 
yearly interest, Levy explained. 
_ The Senate's crime investigators 


aqjuestioned the racetrack owner! 


extensively on his dealing with 
‘Costello and Schoenbaum. part of 
(Continued on Page 9) 


O'D Coming to 


MEXICO CITY, March 12.— 
Ambassador William O’Dwyer will} 
fly to New York “on or about 
March 16,' to testify before the| 
Senate Crime Investigating Com-|} 
mittee, the U. S. Embassy an-| 


nounced today. | | 


IN THE SUNDAY COMPASS of. March 4 there appeared an 
article by Earl Browder on “The Contempt of Congress Issue,” 
which the author has now reprinted as a personal appeal for funds, 
with which to defend himself in his trial in Washington. His arrest 
for contempt arose out of a “State Department Employee Loyalty 
Investigation’ conducted by a sub-committee of Be 
the Senate Committee“on Foreign Relations. , 

Browder was subpenaed and appeared be- ‘ 
fore this committee on April 27, 1950. He 
answered approximately 300 questions, the rec- 
ord of his testimony covering from page 669 
to 706 in the printed report. At one point, Sen. 

Tydings said: “Thank you very much for coop- 
erating.” ‘ 

This was not. accidental. “Browder’s article 
indicates that the course he deliberately chose , 
to follow was to waive the protection of the “Se 
“self-incrimination” provisions of the — Fifth spiaccgatae 
Amendment of the U. S. Constitution and in his own words te 
claim “the right of a witness to have a voice on the pertinence 
ef questions and on the propriety of cert<in lines of questions.” 


| The committee after pumping him at will, i2jected this claim, near 


the end of his long and elaborate answers to innumerable questions 
and his eager volunteering of a lot of general information, having 


| nothing to do with the subject under investigation. However, . this 


N. Y. This Week: 


gave Browder a long-awaited chance to spread his wing publicly 
and to reveal his “Girect and indirect association and correspon- 
dence in cooperation with a large number of public figures from 
the President down,” in the period prior to 1945, and to attack 
his “enemies,” especially William Z. Foster. | 


I WILL RETURN to the nature of his testimony later, but 
want te answer here some questions that may well arise in the 
minds of people who have not followed all the multiplicity of 


| developments on this contempt issue, and may be. confused and . 


nated to be different from that pursued by dozens of progressive 
trade union leaders, anti-fascists, and public-spirited citizens, gen- 
erally, Communists and no-Communists alike. 

A group of Hollywood notables are still. in prison-and many 
other men and women are now threatened with persecution, yet 
this smugly ‘self-satisfied egotist has the audacity to make a great 
and noble virtue out of pursuing a completely opposite position 
from that taken by many splendid and courageous people who 
have been dragged before such inquisititorial, witchhunting cem- 
mittees. He states that his stand involves civil liberties “though 
in a different form”; that he could not do this if he “took refuge 
against questioning’ (his exact words in the Compass article) which 
by implication accuses others of thus taking refuge. Behind what? 
The Bill ot Rights! 

In the letter, he elaborates that his stand “has unique features 
which place it in the vanguard of that struggle, because I have 
not inveked the immunity against ‘self-incrimination’ guaranteed by 
the Fifth Amendment to the Constitution but instead I am attack- 
ing the whole system of violation of the rights of citizens by power- 
drunk Congressmen of the type of the infamous McCarthy.” 

The Blau decision of the Supreme Court unanimously upheld 
the validity of the constitutional claim of immunity, and the Rogers 
decision emphasized it. The issue that will now come before the 
Supreme Court is the application of their g to Congressional 
hearings, since it dealt specifically with Grand Jury proceedings 
in-these cases: All of those who, in Los Angeles; Denver, Hawaii 
and in Washington, have fought out the contempt issue on the 
basis of the Fifth Amendment have vigorously attacked the whole 
system by their forthright courageous stand. Browder's fine-spun 
sophistry does not defend civil rights. ) . 

Browder's devious explanation is, to my mind, a con ible 
criticism of all these’ fme people. American progressives” should | 
reject this criticism. _But more important, it is an unprincipled 
stand, justifying every stoolpigeon who also picks and chooses the 
questions he will answer, and if carried out, would tend to make . 

Ciag 5! (Continued om Page 8) . «3/365 +2 +>). 
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Despite Court OF Korea Fast, Says United Press 


MELBOURNE, Australia, Mar. Ee 
12.—The Australian ruling class, By William Burson 


(The Daily Worker is publishing the following report by a United | 
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Prayers Thursday 
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__ “in a large measure has undone the 


through the reigning Tory Menzies ‘United Press Staff Correspondent 


~ government, is expected to seek) WW eANTRY DIVISION IN 


WITH THE JU. 8S. sagas 


new ways of outlawing the Com- REA, March 12 (UP).—The Amer- 


munist Party, now that the Su- 
preme Court has voted 6-1 to in- 


validate the law requiring the he : 
There is talk best-cared-for soldier in history, is 


party's dissolution. 


’ that the Menzies government may 


dissolve Parliament and obtain a 
new general election and a refer- 


endum on new broad powers for 


the government. Reports suggest 
that the voters would be asked to 
approve constitutional authority 
not only to suppress the Commu- 
nists, but to bar strikes, control 
Wages and manpower. 


Six of the countrys seven Su- 
preme Court judges had ruled that 
the Communist dissolution act was 
an illegal extension of the govern- 
ments defense powers. Justice Sir 


- Owen Dixon criticized the vague- 
_ ness of the law’s language and said 


the powers it provided could be 
used illegally. The country, he 
noted, is not at war, and the situa- 
tion does not warrant application 
of han act. 


Justice Sir Edward McTiernan 
attacked the law’s violation of 
basic rights, asserting that the con- 
stitution does not authorize the 
government to legislate general 
control of ciivl liberties. It cannot 
be argued, he said, that the estab- 
lishment of such controls in peace- 
time constitute defense measures. 


ican erage ag in Korea, though 
probably the best-equipped and 


fighting under one tremendous 
handicap. 

He does not understand why he 
is fighting. And he canndt look 
forward confidently to a military 
victory. | 

That is not to say that morale is 
bad. It is, perhaps, the highest 
since the Eighth Army routed the 
North Korean forces last fall. 

Neither is it to say that the 
fighting calibre of the G.I. is be- 
low par. In combat—even without 


Press correspondent. 


soldiers in Korea is of interest to 


armor and heavy supporting weap- 
ons—he has proved time and again 
that he is superior to the enemy. 

The American soldier is fight- 
ing courageously, but he keeps 
asking himself, “Is this war really 
necessary? 

In previous wars, Americans 
were convinced they were fighting 
for something worthwhile. But 
those were all-out wars and the 
nations full strength was mobil- 
ized behind the men at the front. 

In Korea, the G. I. is fighting a 
“police action,” and it hardly seems 
important enough to die for, 

The average American here can 


While we do not agree with many of his as- 
sertions, we believe his description of the morale 


the public.] 


see very little in Korea worth fight- 
ing for. Broad terms like “De- 
mocracy Against Communism” are 
meaningless to him. 

But the very nature “of the con- 
flict is, perhaps, the most impor- 
tant factor. Men fight hard when 
there is an end in sight. In a war 
without an ultimate geographical 
objective, there is no end—no stop- 
ping point. 

Ask any G.I. he'll tell you that 
he could leave Korea without the 
slightest qualm. His one thought, 
one hope, is to be removed as far 
from here as possible. ? 

It is an attitude most obviously 


of the American - 


manifest in an insatiable interest in 
any rumor about rotation of 
troops. That is the number one 


{topic on the foxhole hit parade. 


To the credit of the American 
soldier, his failure to understand 
why he is fighting here has not 
affected his combat effectiveness. 
He snaps to and moves fast when 
the order is given. He fights vigor- 
ously—often with abandon. 

But when he takes a break, the 
conversation follows this pattern: 

“When are they going to get us 


out of here? How much longer 
are we going to have to keep this 


up? 
“Man, how I wish I was back 
in good old Los Angeles, New 


York, Dallas, Smithville, etc.” 


By Carl Hirsch. | 


Twenty-four Protestant clergymen and rabbis, including 
the Rt. Rev. Arthur W. Moulton, retired Episcopalian bishop 
of Utah, have joined to invite religious leaders throughout 
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the nation to pray for peace in a 
special praver provided by the re- 
ligious committee of the American 
Peace Crusade. 


The prayer, a central feature of 
the prayer-meeting for peace, is 
part of the program of the peace 
pilgrimage this Thursday to Wash- 


ington. More than 2,500 national 
delegates are expected. 


The Crusade officials reported 
that in a number of cities religious 
leaders who have taken a leading 
part in*the formation of: local com- 
mittees have issued their own city- 
wide- and statewide appeals for 
prayer. This took place in Wiscon- 
sin, Chicago, Detroit and Wash- 
ington. 

The Pilgrimage will divide into 
special delegations that will visit 
a number of government agencies 
such as the War Department, 
State Department, Justice Depart- 
ment and Office of Defense Mobi- 
lization. It will include the prayer 
meeting for peace, a plenary re- 
port meeting, state and city dele- 
gation meetings, and meetings of 
special delegations—women, youth, 
labor, farm, and nationality groups. 
The Pilgrimage will conclude in 
the evening with a mass rally for 
peace. 


The clergymen who invited re- 


ligious leaders everywhere to pray 
for peace Thursday are: 

Rabbi Abraham J. Bick, New 
York; Rev. Verle Wilson Blair, 
Church of Our Master, Chicago; 
Rev. Dudley H. Burr, Congrega- 


(Continued on Page 9) 


shut down the nation’s meat indus- 
try March 25 unless their 11%- 
cent an hour wage boost is ap- 
proved in Washington. 

A wage conference was tenta- 
tively scheduled in the Capital 
Wednesday, with delegates pre- 
paring to attend from every major 
local in the nation. The parley was 
called jointly by the CIO United 
Packinghouse Workers and _ the 
AFL Meat Cutters. 


Meanwhile, 200 noontime rallies 
ef packinghouse workers were 
scheduled for tomorrow at every 
key plant across the country. 


These rallies will receive a tele- 
graphed report from UPWA Presi- 
dent Ralph Helstein on the wage 
status. The government's attitude 
on the wage boost was expected to 


Packinghouse Unions Meet in 
Capital Tomorrow on Wages 


CHICAGO, March 12.—Several hundred packinghouse union delegates will be in’ 
Washington Wednesday to give their “no raise—no work’ ultimatum to the government, 
it was announced here today. The AFL and CIO packinghouse workers are slated to 


be made public after a special 
three-man panel reports to Eco- 
nomic Stabilizer Eric Johnston. 
The panel conducted hearings last 
week and is slated to tell Johnston 
today whether the pay raise can 
be granted under the present gov- 
ernment wage freeze policy. 

The unions have pointed out that 
the packinghouse workers are 
among the lowest paid in the major 
industries, with one-third: of the 
workers earning rates of $1.26 an 
‘hour. The new agreements, signed 
| with the three biggest packers and 
17 similar concerns,. would raise 
this base rate to $1.35 an hour plus 
additional “bracket” increases aver- 


aging 2% cents an hour. 


100 Negro Families 
Start Sit-in for Homes 


More than 100 Negro families led by the New York Tenant and Consumer Coun- 
cil yesterday. started a sit-in at the New York City Housing Authority to break through 
the discrimination and callous red-tape that bars them from decent housing. All 


families, despite emergency rat- 
ings, have been waiting from one 
to five years for rehousing. Many 
of them have participated in other 
sit-ins during the past year at 
which time they were given prom- 
ises never lived to by the Hous- 
ing Authority. 


Leading the Negro men, women 


and children whe were prepared 


to sleep on the stone floor on the 
6th floor of the Authority build- 
ing, 63 Park Row, were William 
Stanley, Mrs. Eleanor Bartee, John 
Elmore and Sol Salz, all of the 
New York Tenant Council.  In- 
cluded in the group that sat in at 
2 Frankfort St., was Mrs. Antonio 
De Jesus, of 23 W. 107 St., ex- 


pecting her second child any day. 


ISRAEL GOV'T PROTESTS PARDON TO NAZIS 


TEL AVIV, Israel, March 12.— 
The Israeli Government said today 
that is was caused “profound pain” 
by the United States action in 
commuting and reducing sentences 
of Nazi- war criminals. In a diplo- 
matic memorandum to the United 
States, Israeli Foreign Minister 
Moshe Sharett said that the action 
taken by John J. McGloy, U. S. 
High Commissioner for Germany, 


at achievement of the Nuern- 
g trials.” | 


U. §. Ambassador M. B. Davis,' 
said that the trials “established the 
principle that there are certain 
basic rules of morality which no 
state, no government can disregard 
with impunity, and that individuals 
found guilty of their violation will 


The aide memoire, submitted ‘to! 


be held personally responsible and 
not permitted to escape on the 
ground of ‘superior orders.’” 
The note refers to the fact that 
even the seven death sentences 
which ‘the Americans in. Germany. 


had no choice “but uphold” had 


not yet been carried out, and were 
now subject to renewed appeals. 


Sharett told a press conference 
several hours after seeing Davis 
that “the Government of Israel be- 
lieves the action now taken will 


inevitably be interpreted as having 
introduced the considerations of 
political expediency into what 
throughout had been regarded as 
a judicial, humanitarian issue.” 
“The deterrent effect of the sen- 


tences therefore has been gravely 
impaired,” he said. + | 


She and her husband and I17T7- 
month-old child face eviction from 
their one room. 


Dalton Davis, father of . seven 
children, living in the basement of 
the condemned building at 1381 
Boston Road, Bronx was in the 
group. The family is living without 
gas or electricity because the house 
has been condemned. Beaver 
board seperate the family from the 
furnace and when the city drain 
backs up sewage floods the base- 
ment up to the ankles. 


One of the maneuvers the Hous- 
ing Authority uses in keeping the 
Negro families out of low-rent 
projects is to demand vital statis- 
tics on short-term deadlines. Ne- 
groes writing to Southern author- 
ities for information on deaths, 


Cotton-Rayon — 
Workers Vote 
Strike Power 


A strike of 200,000 northern and 
southern cotton-rayon workers to 


|start Wednesday midnight received 


the overwhelming OK of the work- 
ers in balloting through the week- 
end as efforts to settle the walkout 
of 70,000 woolen workers now in 
the fourth week remained dead- 


locked. 

_A mass meeting of cotton-rayon 
workers in Fall River, Mass., rep- 
resenting 15,000 workers in that 
city, voted. unanimously to au- 
thorize the walkout. 

The workers of nearby New 
Bedford took a secret ballot with 
authorization considered a foregone 
conclusion. 

Most southern mill locals of the 
union, estimated to represent some 
70,000 workers under contracts, 
have already authorized a strike. 

The strike votes were taken as 
representatives of the CIO United 
Textile Workers of America en- 
tered new talks with the New Bed- 
ford-Fall River mill owners, the 
“nattern-setters” for the industry, 


| 
Cc: 


| 


births, marriage certificates, etc., 
are- made to wait, oftimes for 
months, thus passing the deadlines. 

In a statement prepared for the 
Housing. Authority, the Tenants 
Council pointed out that “a ten- 
ant’s possibility. of being placed. in 

', «(Continued on Page 9). - >; 


but with no visible change in the 
Situation. ; 

While Marino Bishop, the 
TWUA’'s cotton-rayon director led . 
the union's representatives _in 
Boston negotiations, president 
Emil Rieve of the TWUA and 
American Woolen Co. representa- 
tives were in conference in Wash- 
ington. They were called together 
by the U. S. conciliation service 
on insistence of the military serv- 
ices that they must have wool for 
the Army and Navy. 

American Woolen’s— last offer 
was yesterday put into full page 
ads in New England papers. They | 
include an immediat: raise of 
“about 1% cents an hour’ which 
the company says is all it is per- 
mitted to give under the wage 
freeze formula. An additional 5 
cents is offered on condition that 
approval is granted by the “stabil- 
izers”’ and severance pay for em- 
ployes displaced by machinery. 

Upon departure for Washington, 
Rieve said in Boston that the com- 
pany’s offer “does not even ap- 
proach being satisfactory, = 

The union is demanding 15 
cents an hour; pensions and in- 
surance; an, .escalator, and annual 


improvement raises, ) A 


e on ‘Sellout’ Charge 


Grand Jury 


Begins RFC Probe 


Se akenec tou March 12.—A Federal Grand Jury began in- 
vestigating the RFC “influence web” today and Attorney General 
J. Howard McGrath said the Government would seek fraud, perjury 


and conspiracy indictments, 


TENANTS WIRE MURRAY, ASK 
LABOR-CONSUMER UNITY 


The New York City Tenants 
and Consumer Council yesterday 
proposed to CIO president Philip 
Murray that labor and consumers 
unite for a fight for real price and 
recent controls with no wage 
freeze. Sol Salz, executive secretary 
of the Council, made the offer in 
response to Murray’ s radio appeal 
for support to labor and an- 
nouncemnt of a Washington labor 
conference March 20 on wage and 
price issues. 

In his wire to Murray, Salz said, 
“This organization representing 
950,000 New York Tenants and 
Consumer families, joins with you 
in the demand for no wage freeze, 
real rent control, real price control. 
Suggest meeting be arranged be- 
tween Labor- Consumers to plan|_ 
further action.’ 

Salz pointed out that each of the 


1,420 at Macy 
Vote Aqainst 


Rejoin:ng ClO 
More than 1,400 Macy workers 
voted opposition to reaffiliation 
with the CIO in a two-day secret 
ballot in which a two-to-one vote 


of half of the department stores 


workers was recorded for the CIO. 

The vote was announced yester-|. 
day by Local 1-S of the Indepen- 
dent United Retail Workers in 
Macy's five stores. The local re- 
porte dthat 4,747 of Macy's 8,500 
workers, had voted in the secret 
ballot. 

The local reported 38,327 had 
voted to reaffiliate with the CIO, 
and 1,420 against. The local had 
left the CIO in 1948 in protest 
against the CIO’s efforts to impose]. 
back-door sellout - agreements. 

Sam Kovenetsky, the local 
president who had led the seces- 
sion, told Macy workers at a mass 
meeting Wednesday that reaffilia- 
tion with the CIO was necessary 
to insure unity among department 
store workers. 

Most of the city s organized store 
workers are in the Distributive, 
Processing and Office Workers 
Union. 

Koeventsky is scheduled to be- 
come director of organization of 
a new Department Store Workers 
Organizing Committee. formed 
several weeks ago by CIO organi- 
zation director Allan S. Haywood 
to raid the DPOWA. Heading the 
new committee is R. J. Thomas. 


Oilman Bets 
$100,000 USSR 
Won'tGoto War 


WEST LOS ANGELES, March 
12.—Wealthy retired oilman An- 


x 


drew T. Jergins offered today to 


bet $100,000 Russia will not at- 
tack the U. S. this year and $200,- 
600 that it won’t happen in 1952. 

Jergins, who said his residence 
in Russia gave him an understand- 
ing of the Russian people, made 
the . offer on a “world wide” oe 


: ee 
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affiliated 105 local councils has 
scheduled a community meeting to 
which tenants, church, parent and 
neighborhood groups have been 
invited, The affiliates are pre- 
paring to distribute a million leaf- 
lets which call on President Tru- 
man, Mobilization Director Charles 
Wilson, congressmen and senators 
to enact the following program: 


® No wage freeze. 


® Federal “rent control to in- 


clude New York State with pro- 
visions for no rent boosts, no evic- 
tions and guarantees of service and 
repairs. 

© A full scale low-rent housing 
program with guarantees of no seg- 
regation and discrimination. 

© No increased taxes on low- 
income families. 

® Labor - consumer representa- 
tion on policy making government 


ALP HitsMurphy 


incitement to 
Police Brutality 


The American Labor Party yes- 
terday attacked Police Commis- 
sioner Thomas F. Murphy for 
“proclaiming an official policy of 
police brutality, aimed in the first 
instance at the Negro people, and 
for seeking to earn the title of 
‘Muss Em Up’ Murphy by en- 
couraging law by nightstick.” 

Arthur Schutzer, ALP executive 
secretary, charged that Murphy’s 
remarks at the annual communion 
breakfast of the départment’s Holy 
Name Society Sunday constituted 
a “shocking endorsement of official 
police brutality and a danger to 
all New _ Yorkers.” 

Schutzer further alleged that 
“this callous approval of lawless 
terror by police is designed to dis- 
tract public attention from whole- 
sale graft by high police officials 
and to give a club-swinging field 
day for every cop on the force.” 

The ALP statement said: | 

“Police Commissioner Murphy, 
addressing 5.200 members of the 
police force last Sunday, deplored 
the fact that juries have recently 
awarded damages to several Ne- 
groes who sued after being bru- 
tally and unlawfully beaten by 
police. 

“Instead of using the occasion 
to condemn the police brutality, 
the commissioner offered to obtain 
free legal aid for cops who find 
themselves defendants in future 
eases of illegal violence against 
peaceful citizens. He thus gave 
public ‘notice that he condones and 


| will actively help defend any cop 


who chooses to assault any person 
under cover of carrying out police 
duties. In effect, he called for 
more police beatings and killings’ 
as in the still unprosecuted case 
of John Derrick, Negro veteran 
shot by two cops. 

“Mr.. Murphy is launching an in- 
tensified wave of police terror, not 
only against the Negro people, but 
against labor's picket lines, and 
‘against any New Yorkers that may 
wish to speak out for peace or rent 
‘control or civil rights. 

“We call upon Mayor Impellit-} wa 
teri to revoke the “Muss 
paticy at once.” 


By William Allan 


DETROIT, March t2.—Walter P. Reuther, sceidaiah of the CIO Auto Workers 
Union, was challenged here to a public debate by Abe Feinglass, mid-west director, 
Fur and Leather Workers Union, following the publication in February by the UAW news- 


paper of a story that charged “sell- 
cut” at the wage agreement of the| 
New York Furriers Joint C ouncil.| 

Feinglass’s challenge appeared 
in a quarter page advertisement 
in the Detroit News, which pre- 
sented the facts and challenged 
Reuther to disprove them 


Feinglass staterhent began by 
pointing out that the average hour- 
ly earning of a fur worker is $3.95 
compared with the $1.80 average 
hourly earnings of an auto work- 
er. 


Feinglass charged that UAW 
publicists had, “not dared to print 
the facts’ quoted by New York 
State Department of Labor of- 
ficials on wage levels of the fur 
industry. 


These are: 

® Average weekly earnings of 
fur workers in October 1950 were 
$131.53... for a 33.4 hour week. 
Average hourly earnings were 
$3.26 in November and $3.35 in 
October. Time and one half is 
paid for all work done over 7 
hours per day and 35 hours per 
week. 

® Fur workers insurance is paid 
entirely by the employers. Pen- 
sions are $131 a month level (in- 
cluding social security) without 
limitation on the workers right to 
move from shop to shop. Eight 
paid holidays and other fringe 
benefits are at the highest levels 
in the industry. 

Feinglass said it was no wonder 
that Reuther did not want UAW 
members to maek a comparison— 
percent wage increase for all work- 
ers might have demanded Reuther 
reach for instead of writing U. S. 
Senator James Murray s saying he 
was willing to “roll back” wages 
13 cents to pre-Korean levels if 


‘Em Up’ 


prices would. be rolled back. 
FUR AGREEMENT 


Feinglass charged that Reuther 
was seeking to cover up his own 
failures. He pointed out the New 
York agreement provides: 


e “The peak season wage, tra- 
ditionally higher than the. slack 
season rate, became a year round 
12 month wage—in effect a 11 
percent wage increase for all. work- 
ers now employed; 


¢ “Contracts are open for a 
wage increase which will be many 
t:mes the 5 percent just given in 
auto, 


e “Fur Union and its leaders 


won these gains in a small indus- 
try... . in what was once a mis- 
erable, sweatshop industry. Des- 
pite goons and gangsters and some 
of your pseudo Socialist friends 
in New -York, our union has done 
this unequalled job.” 

He then also asks © Reuther, 
“Why have you, in the rich auto 
industry with the magnificent 
fighting membership of the auto 
workers, fallen so far short of our 
gains? 

Feinglass then declares that 
Reuther is the one guilty of be- 
‘trayal by his policies which spell- 
ed out for, the auto workers: 

e “Five-year contracts with 
speedup and no-strike clauses, 
which are publicy praised by C. 
E. Wilson of General Motors (830 
millions in net profits prove him 
right). 

“Chaining wages to slide rules 
a phony statistics rather than 
the strength and needs of the 
WORKERS. 

“Promoting raids, splits, and 
ssibililnaens in the ranks of labor 
nae. 

e “Tying labor to:'a new World 
War .... bringing only inflation, 
mage freezes and labor drafts now; 

finally misery, death and 
World disaster.” Cree 


BULLETIN 


By Michael Singer 


nent victory against the three 


DEMO CAUCUS WEIGHS | 
OPPOSING 3% SALES TAX 


a 


ALBANY, March 12.—A Democratic caucus late to- 
night was reported meeting to consider taking a definite 
party stand against the three percent sales tax. The pro- 
‘tests pouring into this city against the tax were said to 
having an increasingly powerful effect on legislators. 


ALBANY, Saaich 12.—A new bipartisan conspiracy 
threatened to rob the people of New York City of an immi- 
percent sales tax proposal. As 


the Senate prepared to_ vote, 
Democratic leaders were reported 
to be drafting a one percent pay- 
roll tax measure to be voted at the 
same time. 

Democrats were trying to con- 
vey the impression that the one 
percent payroll levy was a substi- 
tute for the sales tax, but the deal 
provides for enactment of both 
measures, leaving to the city the 
choice of either one. The Demo- 
crats could then say they voted 
against the sales tax but that the 
Mayor was forced to use it to meet 
salary increases, etc. 


In return, the GOP has received 
assurance that the Democrats will 
beck the Dewey dictatorship bill, 
witchhunt measure, and will only 
use their “party vote” against the 
$600,000,000. Hughes-Brees  un- 
employment insurance steal. This 
is tantamount to certain victory for 
the Republicans, they hold a six- 
vote majority in the Senate and 
13 votes in the Assembly. 


Assemblyman Samuel Roman, 
Manhattan Republican, and Eugene 
F. Bannigan, Brooklyn Democrat, 
tonight denounced the sales levy. 
They urged that the Port Author- 
ity of New York earmark 10 per- 
cent of every roll collected for ad- 
ditional contributions to New 
York and New Jersey, another 10 
percent tax on every toll for the 
Triboro Bridge and Tunnel Author- 
ity, upward’ assessment of all com- 
mercial property in the city, and 


a mandatory 25 percent tax on all 
rent- increases obtained by per- 
mitting tenants to install television 
antennaes. 


The ALP yesterday called on 
City Councilman Charles _ E. 
Keegan, Democratic majority lead- 
er, and Councilman Stanley M. 
Isaacs, Republican-Liberal minor- 
ity leader, to “take emergency ac- 
tion to place the City Council 
squarely on record now in opposi- 


tion to the proposed sales tax in- 
crease.” 


-The Citizens Union, through 
Milton M. Bergerman, chairman, 
said it “strenuously opposed any 
increase in the sales tax.” It called 
the proposal a “vicious tax,” not 
based on any “criterion ofg ability 
to pay, but “simply a tax on liv- 
ing. 


Davis, Gurley Fiynn 
To Speak on Foster 


Former City Councilman Benja-. 


min J. Davis and Elizabeth Gurley 
Flynn will address a William Z. 
Foster birthday celebration tonight 
(Tuesday) at 8:30 p.m. at 
Veterans Hall, 1 West 125 St., 
it is announced by the Harlem Re- 
gion of the Communist Party. 


By John Hudson Jones 


An array of representatives of 
people’s groups yesterday told 
Mayor. Impellitteri to sign the 
\Brown-Isaacs bill banning bias in 
tax supported housing. They ap- 
peared at hearings on the bill, 
which has been passed by the City 
Council and approved by the Board 
of Estimate. 

C. Frank Reavis, counsel of 
Metropolitan Life Insurance, op- 
posed the bill. More than 40 groups 
were represented, ‘including -Town 
and Village Committee to . End 
Discrimination in Stuyvesant Town, 
‘whose leaders are threatened with 
eviction. 

Lillian Gates, legislative secre- 
tary of the Communist Party, told}: 
the hearing: “Nothing more clearly 

roves the vicious game of the red- 

aiters, who always seek to split) % 
the united action of the | axige by 
cries of ‘communism, than their 
desperate efforts to defeat this 
bill.” 

Mrs. Gates midanie out that 
Communists stood for peace, lower 
aie ps more housing, more schools 
and against lynching. 

| “Shall an. individual,” she asked, 


"Fsgy night is day, rains shine, b be- 


| 


MAYOR HEARS MANY PLEAS 
TO SIGN HOUSING BIAS BAN 


cause a Communist says that night 

is night, rain is rain. . . .?” 
Ewart Guinier, speaking for the 

ALP. told how he had been re- 


fused an apartment in Stuyvesant 


‘Town when they learned he was 


a Negro. 

Other speakers were Shad Polier, 
American Jewish Congress leader; 
Councilman Earl Brown; Rep. 
Adam Clayton Powell, and ‘spokes- 
men for the Town and Village 
Committee, the New York County 
Jewish War Veterans, the Liberal 
Party, the Parchester Committee 
to. End Discrimination, and _ the 
Social Action Committee of the 
Community Church. 
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Our Soldiers W Out — 
Of Korea Fast, Says United Press 


By William Burson 
United Press Staff Correspondent , 
WITH THE JU. S. SEVENTH 


12.—The Australian ruling class, 


(The Daily Worker is publishing the following report by a United _| 
through the reigning Tory Menzies 


Press correspondent. While we do not agree with many. of his as- 
sertions, we believe his description of the morale of the American © 


manifest in an insatiable interest in 
any rumor about rotation of 


government, is expected to seek 
new ways of outlawing the Com- 
munist Party, now that the Su- 
preme Court has voted 6-1 to in- 
uiring the 
ere is talk 
that the Menzies government may 
dissolve Parliament and obtain a 
new general election and a refer- 
endum on new broad powers for 


validate the law 
party's dissolution. 


r 


the government. Reports suggest 
that the voters would be asked to 
approve constitutional authority 
not only te suppress the Commu- 
nists, but to bar strikes, control 
wages and manpower. 


Six of the country’s seven Su- 
preme Court judges had ruled that 
the Communist dissolution act was 
- an illegal extension of the govern- 
ments defense powers. Justice Sir 
Owen Dixon criticized the vague- 
ness of the law’s language and said 
the powers it provided could be 
used illegally. The country, he 
noted, is not at war, and the situa- 
tion does not warrant application 
of such an act. 


Justice Sir Edward McTiernan 
attacked the law’s violation of 
basic rights, asserting that the con- 
stitution does not authorize the 
government to legislate general 
control of ciivl liberties. It cannot 
be argued, he said, that the estab- 
lishment of such controls in peace- 
time constitute defense measures. 


INFANTRY DIVISION IN KO- 
REA, March 12 (UP).—The Amer- 
ican Tg wee in Korea, though 
probably the best-equipped and 
best-cared-for soldier in history, is 
fighting under one tremendous 
handicap. 

He does not understand why he 
is fighting. And he cannot look 
forward confidently to a military 
victory. | | 

That is not to say that morale is 
bad. It is, perhaps, the highest 
since the Eighth Army routed the 
North Korean forces last fall. 

Neither is it to say that the 
fighting calibre of the G.I. is be- 
low par. In combat—even without 


soldiers in Korea is of interest to 


armor and heavy supporting weap- 
ons—he has proved time and again 
that he is superior to the enemy. 

The American soldier is fight- 
ing courageously, but he_~ keeps 
asking himself, “Is this war really 
necessary? - 

In 7previous wars, Americans 
were convinced they were fighting 
for something worthwhile. But 
those were all-out wars and the 
nation’s full strength was mobil- 
ized behind the men at the front. 

In Korea, the G. I. is fighting a 
“police action,” and it hardly seems 
important enough to die for. 


The average American here can 


the public.] 


ing for. Broad terms like “De- 
mocracy Against Communism” are 
meaningless to him. 

But the very nature of the con- 
flict is, perhaps, the most impor- 


tant factor. Men fight hard: when 


there is an end in sight. In a war 
without an ultimate geographical 
objective, there is no end—no stop- 
ping point. 

Ask any G.I. he'll tell you that 
he could leave Korea without. the 
slightest qualm. His one thought, 
one hope, is to be removed as far 
from here as possible. 

It is an’ attitude most obviously 


see very little in Korea worth fight-' 


troops. That is the number one 
tepic on the foxhole hit parade, 

To the credit of the American 
soldier, his failure to understand 
why he is fighting here has not 
affected his combat éffectiveness. 
He snaps to and moves fast when 
the order is given. He fights vigor- 
ously—often with abandon. 

But when he takes a break, the 
conversation follows this pattern: 

“When are they going to get us 
out of here? How much “longer 
are we going to have to keep this 
up?” 

“Man, how I wish I was back 
in good old Los Angeles, New 


York, Dallas, Smithville, etc.” 


Packinghouse Unions Meet in 


Capital Tomorrow on Wages 


By Carl Hirsch 


Clerics Urge Peace 
Prayers Thursday 


Twenty-four Protestant cl 


ergymen and rabbis, including 


the Rt. Rev. Arthur W. Moulton, retired Episcopalian bishop 
of Utah, have joined to invite religious leaders throughout 


the nation te pray for peace in a 
special praver provided by the re- 
ligious committee of the American 
Peace Crusade, 


The prayer, a central feature of 
the prayer-meeting for peace, -is 
part of the program of the peace 
pilgrimage this Thursday to Wash- 


ington. More than 2,500 national 
delegates are expected. 


The Crusade officials reported 
that in a number of cities religious 
leaders who have taken a leading 
part in the formation of local com- 
mittees have issued their own city- 
wide and statewide appeals for 
prayer. This took place in Wiscon- 
sin, Chicago, Detroit and Washb-. 
ington. 

The Pilgrimage will divide into 
special. delegations that will visit 
a number of government agencies 
such as the War Department, 
State Department, Justice Depart- 
ment and Office of Defense Mobi- 
lization. It will include the prayer 
meeting for peace, a plenary re- 
port meeting, state and city dele- 
gation meetings, and meetings of 
special delegations—women, youth, 
labor, farm, and nationality groups. 
The Pilgrimage will conclude in 
the evening with a mass rally for 
peace. 

The clergymen who invited re- 


ligious leaders everywhere to pray 
for peace Thursday are: 

Rabbi Abraham J. Bick, New 
York; Rev. Verle Wilson Blair, 
Church of Our Master, Chicago; 
Rev, Dudley H. Burr, Congrega- 
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- CHICAGO, March 12.—Several hundred packinghouse union delegates will be in’ 
Washington Wednesday to give their “no raise—no work” ultimatum to the government, 
it was announced here today. The AFL and CIO. packinghouse workers are slated 


to 


shut down the nation’s meat indus- 
try March 25 unless their 11%- 
cent an hour wage boost is ap- 
proved in Washington. 

A wage conference was tenta- 
tively scheduled in the Capital 
Wednesday, with delegates pre- 
paring to attend from every major 
local in the nation. The parley was 
called jointly by the CIO United 
Packinghouse Workers and_ the 
AFL Meat Cutters. 


Meanwhile, 200 noontime rallies 
of packinghouse workers were 
scheduled for tomorrow at every 
key plant across the country. 


These rallies will receive a tele- 
graphed report from UPWA Presi- 
dent Ralph Helstein on the wage 
status. The government's attitude 
on the wage boost was expected to 


be made public after a special 
three-man panel reports to Eco- 
nomic Stabilizer Eric Johnston. 
The panel conducted hearings last 
week and is slated to tell Johnston 
today whether the pay raise can 
be granted under the present gov- 
ernment wage freeze policy. 


The unions have pointed out that 
the packinghouse workers are 
among the lowest paid in the major 
industries, with one-third of the 
workers earning rates of $1.26 an 
hour. The new agreements, signed 
with the three biggest packers and 
17 similar concerns, would raise 
this base rate to $1.35 an hour plus 
additional “bracket” increases aver- 


aging 2% cents an hour. 


100 Negro Families 
Start Sit-in for Homes 


More than 100 Negro families led by the New York Tenant and Consumer Coun-: 
cil yesterday started a sit-in at the New York City Housing Authority to break through 
the discrimination and callous red-tape that bars them from decent housing, All the 


families, despite emergency rat- 
ings, have been waiting from one 
to five years for rehousing. Many 
of them have participated in other 
sit-ins during the past year at 
which time they were given prom- 
ises never lived to by the Hous- 
ing Authority. 

Leading the Negro men, women 
‘and children who were prepared 


to sleep on the stone floor on the 
6th floor of the Authority build- 
ing, 63 Park. Row, were William. 
Stanley, Mrs. Eleanor Bartee, John 
Elmore and Sol Salz, all of the 
New York Tenant Council. In- 
cluded in the group that sat in at 
2 Frankfort St., was Mrs. Antonio 
De Jesus, of 23 W. 107: St., ex- 


pecting her second child any day. 


ISRAEL GOV'T PROTESTS PARDON TO NAZIS 


. TEL AVIV, Israel, March 12.— 
The Israeli Government said today 
that is was caused “profound pain” 
by the United States action in 
commuting and reducing sentences 


of Nazi war criminals. In a diplo-. 


matic memorandum to the. United 
States, Israeli Foreign Minister 
Moshe Sharett said that the action 
taken by John J. McCloy, U. S. 
High Commissioner for Germany, 
“in a large measure has undone the 
po achievement of the Nuern- 
erg trials.” 


,.-- \The aide memwire, submitted to 


U. S. Ambassador M. B. Davis, 
said that the trials “established the 
principle that. there are certain 
basic rules of morality which no 
state, no government can disregard 
with impunity, and that individuals 
found guilty of their violation will 
be held- personally responsible and 


ground of ‘superior orders. 

The note refers to the fact that 
even the seven death sentences 
which, the Americans in Germany 
shad. ne*chdice “but. uphold” had 


not permitted to escape = on -_ 


not yet been carried out, and were 
now subject to renewed appeals. 


Sharett told a press conference 
several hours after seeing Davis 
that “the Government of Israel be- 
lieves the action now taken will 
inevitably be interpreted as having 
introduced the considerations of 
political expediency into what 
throughout had been regarded as 


a judicial, humanitarian issue.” 
“The deterrent effect of the sen- 

tences therefore has been gravely 

impaired,” he , said. i 


She and her husband and 17- 
month-old child face eviction from 
‘their one room. : 


Dalton Davis, father of seven 
children, living in the basement of 
the condemned building at 1381 
Boston. Road, Bronx’ was in’ the 
group. The family is living without 
gas or electricity because the house 
has been condemned. Beaver 
board seperate the family from the 
furnace and when the city drain 
backs up sewage floods the base- 
ment up to the ankles. 


~ One of the maneuvers the Hous- 
ing Authority uses in keeping the 
Negro families out of low-rent 
projects is to demand vital statis- 
tics on short-term deadlines. Ne- 
groes writing to Southern author- 
ities for information on deaths, 
births, marriage certificates, etc., 
are made to wait, oftimes for 
months, thus passing the deadlines. 

In a statement prepared for the 
Housing Authority, the Tenants 
Council pointed out that “a ten- 


| ant’s possibility of being placed in 


_ (Continued on Page, 9) .. |, 
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‘Boston 


Cotton-Rayon — 
Workers Vote 
Strike Power 


_A strike of 200,000 northern and 
southern cotton-rayon workers to 
start Wednesday midnight received 
the overwhelming OK of the work- 
ers in balloting through the week- 
end as efforts to settle the walkout - 
of 70,000 woolen workers now in 
the fourth week remained dead- 


locked. 

A mass meeting of cotton-rayon 
workers in Fall River, Mass., rep- 
resenting 15,000 workers in that 
city, voted unanimously “to au- 
thorize the walkout. 

The workers of nearby New 
Bedford took a secret ballot with 
authorization considered a foregone 
conclusion. 

Most southern mill locals of the 
union, estimated to represent some 
70,000 workers under contracts, 
have already authorized a strike. 

The strike votes were taken as 
representatives of the CIO United 
Textile. Workers of America en- 
tered new talks with the New Bed- 
ford-Fall River mill owners, the 
“pattern-setters’ for the industry, 
but with no visible change in the 
situation. 

‘While Marino Bishop, the 
TWUA’s cotton-rayon director led 
the unions representatives in 
negotiations, president 
Emil Rieve of the TWUA and 
American Woolen Co. representa- 
tives were in conference in Wash- 
ington. They were called together 
by the U. S. conciliation service 
on insistence of the military serv- 
ices that they must have wool for 
the Army and Navy. 

American. Woolen’s last offer 
was yesterday put into full page 
ads in New England papers. They 
include an immediate raise of 
“about 1% cents an hour” which 
the company says is all it is per- 
mitted to give under the wage 
freeze formula. An additional 5 
cents is offered on condition that 
approval is granted by the “stabil- 
izers” and severance pay for em- 
ployes displaced by machinery. 

Upon departure for Washington, 
Rieve said in Boston that the com- 
pany'’s offer “does not even ap- 
proach being. satisfactory.” 

The union is demanding 15 
cents an hour; pensions and in- 
surance; an escalator, and annual 
improve ment raises. 
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By Eddie Garfield 


Against 
Freeing Nazis 


7 


DORCHESTER, Mass., March 12.—Six hundred people 


packed Morton Plaza in Dorchester, Mass., to protest the 


freeing of German war criminals and Nazis. Called together 


by a Committee of 100, the 600 


people endorsed a resolution call-! 


ing for a halt to the present alarm- 
ing rebirth of German militarism. 

Councillor Milton Cook de- 
manded that the promise of the 
U.S. Government to denazify Ger- 
many be kept. 

Julius Ansel, City councilman 
and chairman of the Committee of 
100, said, “Will America forget the 
horrors of Nazism? They will for- 
get—unless protest meetings like 
these are held all over America. 
Let your elected officials hear your 
voice in united power against this 
miscarriage of justice.” 

MAYOR GREETS RALLY 


Acting Mayor of Boston, Wil- 
liam F. Hurley greeted the mass 
meeting. He pledged to go to 
Washington wi 
protest the release of the Nazis. 
“This is no Jewish question,” said 
the acting mayor. ‘This is an 
issue for all America.” 

Oscar Toye, former Commander 
of the Jewish War Veterans of 
Massachusetts and presently a 
leader of the American Jewish 
Congress, stirred the huge audi- 
ence with a description of the 
gradual return to power of the 
Nazi war machine, as a result of 
our blundering foreign. policy. “We 
serve notice on our elected offi- 
cials that we will not accept this 
horrible rebirth of German mili- 
tarism. Silence on our part is 
shameful. The voice of the peo- 
ple is powerful when united in 
action. We forced the recogni- 
tion of Israel. We can force a 
change in our poli¢gy towards Nazi 
rearmament.” 

Toye described how he visited 
D.P. ships carrying Jewish immi- 
grants to our shores. ‘There: also 
were former Nazis coming to 
America. ““The D.P.’s asked me, 
“Why are the Nazis following us 
here? Some of our government 
leaders would rather welcome a 
Nazi than a victim of Nazism. We 


have been betrayed by the au-| 


thorities in charge of military ~ oc- 
cupation. Our greatest tragedy is 
that democratic America is on the 
wrong track. Our government is 
asking us to march shoulder to 
shoulder—not with free men—but 
with murderers. Our foreign pol- 
icy blunders have created doubts 


a committee to: 


in EuropeJand in the minds of 
millions of Americartis.” 


The chairman of the meeting 
was State Rep. Abraham aKhalas. 
The sponsoring committee of one 
hundred is a broad movement in- 
cluding many leaders of the Bos- 
ton Jewish Community. Among 
them are Councilman Julius Ansel, 
former representative Daniel Rud- 
sten, Rabbi Herbert I. Simckes, 
Rabbi Samuel I. Korff, Max Bel- 
sky, editor Dorchester Record; 
Lawrence Shubow, Progressive 
Party; Arthur Bernstein, American 
Veteran Committee; George 
Bradow, manager local 30 Fur- 


riers Union; Rep. Abraham Kap-/ 


lan, and many others. 


Troy Foundry 


Workers Blast 
Wage Freeze 


TROY, N. Y., March 12.—Three 
hundred foundry and metal work- 
ers were on record today against 


President Truman's wage freeze 
order, which they said would bar 
eight cents an hour increases due 
them on May l. 


In a resolution signed jointly 
by presidents of an AFL local and 
two independent locals, the 300 
workers at Rensselear Valve Co. 
in Cohoes told the President's Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Board that the 
wage freeze order left them un- 
protected against rising living 
costs. 


Local 108 of the AFL Moulders 
and Foundry Workers, and Locals’ 
60 and 120 of the Independent 
Foundry and Metal Employes ne- 
gotiated a 12-cent an hour in- 
crease in January. Four cents was 
effective immediately, and eight 
cents was to be paid May. 1. 


The four cents, on top of a 
seven cent increase obtained last 
May, 1950, placed the boosts 
above the 10 percent formula 
handed down by Truman’s board, 
and jeopadrized the 8-cent in- 
crease due in May. 


GARY STEEL LOCAL BARS 


Special to the Dally Worker 


GARY, Ind., March 12:—CIO Steel Jocal 1014 of the Big Gary | 


_ FIRM'S NO-VACATION PLAN 


| 


U.S. Steel works here has rejected a company proposal that the 
steelworkers give up their vacations this year by working and getting 


paid the extra vacation 


y. 
The company said the giving up of vacation time was neces- 


sary and in line with the “defense program.” 


— 


_ The question of “not letting our boys in Korea down” was also 
raised. is was answered by some ex-Gl’s who fought in World 
War II. They said the main thing today was to fight to keep the 
hard won gains of labor and giving up vacations would help only | 


the steel company. 


At was further pointed out that there are still many workers 
g for jobs, especially Negro workers who daily are refused 


when they come to apply at the mills, 


By William Allan 
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DETROIT, March 12.—Walter P. Reuther, president of the CIO Auto Workers 
Union, was challenged here to a public debate by Abe Feinglass, mid-west director, 
Fur and Leather Workers Union, following the publication in February by the UAW news- 


paper of a story that charged “sell- 
cut” at the wage agreement of the 


‘New York Furriers Joint Council. 


Feinglass’s challenge appeared 
in a quarter page advertisement 
in the Detroit- News, -which pre- 
sented the facts and challenged 
Reuther to disprove them 

Feinglass statement began by 


ly earning of a fur worker is $3.95 
compared with the $1.80 averaze 
hourly earnings of an auto work- 
er. 
Feinglass charged that UAW 
publicists had, “not dared to. print 
the facts” quoted by New York 
State Department of Labor of- 
ficials on wage levels of the fur 
industry. 

These are: ; 

® Average weekly earnings of 
fur workers in October 1950 were 
$111.53... for a 33.4 hour week. 
Average hourly earnings were 
$3.26 in November and $3.35 in 
October. Time and one half is 
paid for all work done over 7 
hours per day and 35 hours per 
week. 


® Fur workers insurance is paid 
entirely by the employers. Pen- 
sions are $131 a month level (in- 
cluding social security) without 
limitation on the workers right to 
move from shop to shop. Eight 
paid holidays and other fringe 
benefits are at the highest levels 
in the industry. 

Feinglass said it was no wonder 
that Reuther did not want UAW 
me nbers to maek a comparison— 
percent wage increase for all work- 
ers might have demanded Reuther 
reach for instead of writing U. S. 
Senator James Murray saying he 
was willing to “roll back” wages 
13 cents to pre-Korean levels if 
prices would be rolled back. 


i FUR AGREEMENT 


Feinglass charged that Reuther 
was seeking to cover up his own 
failures. He pointed out the New 
York agreement provides: 


e “The peak season wage, tra-| 


ditionally higher than the slack 
season rate, became a year round 
12 month wage—in effect a 1] 
percent wage increase for all work- 
ers now employed. 


® “Contracts are open for a 
wage increase which will be many 
t:mes the 5 percent just given in 
auto. 


e “Fur Union and its leaders 
won these gains in a small indus- 
try . . . in what was once a mis- 
erable, sweatshop industry. Des- 
pite goons and gangsters and some 
of your pseudo Socialist friends 
in New York, our union has done 
this unequalled job.” 

He then also asks 
“Why have you, in the rich auto 
industry with the magnificent 
fighting membership of the auto 
workers, fallen so far short of our 
gains?” 

Feinglass then declares that 
Reuther is the one guilty of be- 
trayal by his policies which spell- 
ed out for the auto workers: 

° “Five-year contracts with 
speedup and no-strike clauses, 
which are publicy praised by C. 
E. Wilson of General Motors (830 
millions in net profits prove him 
right). 

° “Chaining Ayages to slide rules 
and phony istics rather than 
the strength and needs of the 


workers. 


e “Promoting raids, splits, and 
witchhunts in the ranks of labor 
itself. | 

e “Tying labor to a new World 

. » « bringing only inflation, 


War 
wage freezes and labor drafts now; 


i finally misery, .death and 
world disaster.” dui beehasts 


pointing out that the average hour-| 


Reuther, 


: 


‘Screened 


Hero of Sea Rescue 


Off Job 


SAN FRANCISCO, March 12.—Robert Marshall, a mem- 
ber of the Marine Cooks and Stewards, received a unique 
y_|citation from the Coast Guard, his third in as many months. 


His first two citations were for 
“heroism, bravery and devotion to} 
duty.” He was officially proclaimed 
“a credit to the merchant marine.” 


In January of this year, the ship 
on which Marshall was sailing, the 
SS Matthew Luckenbach oan into 
heavy weather off the Japanese 
coast. At the height of the storm, 
the Luckenbach picked up distress 
signals from a Japanese vessel, the 
Tetsuzen Maru, which was about 
to to go down. 


Captain V. C. Whitehead of the 
Luckenbach asked crew members 
if any would volunteer to man a 
lifeboat to go to the aid of the 
stricken Japanese ship. ° 

Marshall and __ several 
crewmen stepped forward. 


The lifeboat was launched in 
heavy seas and fought its way 
through 10 foot waves to reach the 
floundering ship. Some 4] Jap- 
anese seamen were rescued. 


When the Luckenbach docked 
in Japan, Marshall and his fellow 
crewmen were honored by the All 
Japan Seamen's Union for heroism 
in “braving near-death danger” to 


Lumber Union — 


Blames Bosses 
For Job Drop 


SALEM, Ore., March 12. (FP).— 
If provisions in the unemployment 
compensation act denying benefits 
to jobless workrs in seasonal in- 
dustries stand unchanged; “the re- 
lief rolls will be buideaed to the 
breaking point with unemployed 
woodworkers,” a union official 
warned here. 


Testifying before the state sen- 
ate labor and industries committee, 
Carl Winn, secretary of the In- 
ternational Woodworkers, CIO, ac- 
companied his warning with a 
charge that lumber companies 
manipulate payrolls to acquire sea- 
sonal status so their payments to 
the unemployment fund can be 


other 


cut. 


Logging is not a-true seasonal 
occupation, Winn said. “I've set 
chokers in 12 feet of snow when 


you had to use a shovel to find the 


logs,” he said. “Profit, not the 
weather, is the controling factor in 
whether the industry operates or 
not.” 

. George Brown of the North- 
west Council, Lumber & Sawmill 
Workers, AFL, testified that at the 
last session of the legislature, Ore- 
gon employers were given rate re- 

uctions that amounted to $4,000.- 
000 while 30,000 workers were re- 
moved from. coverage. 

- Committee i 
Hitchcock called . the 


rw? 


gether. Another, re the 
CIO, would re an amen t 


. ~ 
TS 


adopted by the legislators in 1949} =! 
of three years would ‘rate an in-/ 
tdustry as seasonal 6.) 


: e. ; 4 


save the crew of the sinking ship. 

And Captain Whitehead of the 
Luckenbach cited the men for 
“bravery, devotion to duty and 
skill as seamen.” They were, he 
said, “a credit to the American 
Merchant Marine.” 

Marshall received his third cita- 
tion when he returned to San 
Francisco. 


The Coast Guard screened him. 


Though just back from a war 
zone where he had been officially 
proclaimed a “hero,” the Coast 
Guard declared him to be a “se- 
curity risk.” 3 
_ Like other screening victims he 
was. not told what his alleged sins 
were, who accused him or whose 
“security. he was supposedly 
threatening. 


A “credit to the merchant ma- 
rine, he was ordered ashore. 


Marshall’s only clue to the 
“blacklisting” is the fact that he 
has been active and outspoken 
member of his union. A Negro, he 
has often praised the no-discrimina- 
tion, policies of MCS. He has put 
himself on record on favor of 
union democracy. 

In the Coast Guard's book, ap- 
parently, that makes a seaman a 
“security risk.” 


Students Vote 
Down Bias at 


Michigan U. 


By Pete Williams 

DETROIT, March 12.—A re- 
sounding blow was struck against 
discrimination at the University of 
Michigan by the recent action of 
the Student Affairs Committee 
when they voted 7 to 6 that all 
campus social organizations must 
emit discriminatory clauses from 
their constitutions by 1956 or face . 
non-recognition. 

This order was sent to 17 out 
of 48 campus fraternities and a 
number of these have already filed 
their notice of opposition. This 
order must be approved by Uni- 
versity President A. G. Ruthven 
before it can go into effect. 

A number of Wayne University 
students welcomed the action of 
the Michigan committee and felt 
that the same thing should be 
done at Wayne. In the ‘Collegian, 
the Wayne U. newspaper, Editor 
Barry Katz pointed to the “poten- 
tially discriminatory’ questions on 
many sorority and fraternity ap- 
plications. 
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Stooge of | 
State Dep't 


Now Premier 


TEHERAN, Iran, March 12.—j} 


Hussein Ala Pasha, a U.S. State 


Over Opposition in the Majlis (par- 
liament) and National Front depu- 
ties walked out of the chamber in 
protest before the confirmation 


vote. i 
The fermer ambassador to the 
United States and Britain, who 


was approved by the Senate yes- 
et Fly was confirmed by the low- 


er chamber 69 to 27 with 10 ab-|i 
stentions. Hé was approved unani- | 


mously by the upper house. 
National Frent deputies, 


sein ‘Ala’s election was 
tionally irregylar.” 
servers said the new premier would 
have difficulty in office as a result 


“constity}- 


of the bitter national front opposi- 


tion. 


of whose members reportedly as- 


sassinated Hussein Ala’s predeces- | 


Prices Jump 
In W. Germany 


BERLIN, March I1 (Tele- 


press).—_The West German paper 
Hamburger Echo reports that last 
year prices in West Germany in- 
creased. as follows: 


Corn by 17 to 24 percent; silage | 


100 percent; bread and pastry 15 
percent; coal 9 percent; steel 12 
percent; petrol 18 percent; 
way transpert 33 to 45 percent; 


cement 10 percent; building ma-! 


terial four. percent. The wages of 


the workers decreased last year 


by a further six percent. 
The government of the German 


Department stooge, was confirm- jf 
ed as premjer-elect of Iran today }} 


he hy 
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Rochester, N. Yi, Mother 
Why Her Son Died in Korea 


> A MOTHER of Rochester, N. Y.: “I visited Camp Pickett 


‘two years ago in the first week in February and stayed three 


days on the camp, went to church services on Sunday and 
could not hear the chaplain for the coughing of the many boys 


in the Chapel. 


“My heart went out to all of them. I had two boys there 
(twins). ” They celebrated their 18th birthday there, but today 
I would be glad, yes, even happy, to know they were there. 
One of my boys now lies n a United Nations cemetery in Ko- 
rea. The other boy is glad to find a mud hut to protect him 
from the cold, and is now in the west-central front along the 


are fast becoming an unpopular bully. 
‘Good Neighbor’ in Roosevelt's day. Who are our friends, 


politically, and why? 


“Instead of opening or expanding World War 3, should 
not we as citizens be more interested in safeguarding our chil- 
dren and our country by promoting the end of the Korean 
si by any peaceful means available?” (Syracuse Post-Stand- 

). 


COLORADO 


ks 


Our country was a 


ocrat and Chronicle). 


who} 
favor nationalization of Iran’s oil, | 
walked eut of Parliament after the | 
confirmation vete, charging Hus-|} 


Political ob-| 


NEW YORK 


Alone. 


The National Front deputies |} 
__ have the support of the Fidaiyan | 
Islam, a politico-religious sect, one } 


rail- 


leadership of the 


any-sense of conscience. 


L. E. HICKOX, Cazenovia, N. Y.: ~ 
in the newspaper where these words stood out—‘United States 
In this time of daily crisis, we can well ponder 
our position in the world. In the school-boys dretupeced we 


Han River where they are having it pretty tough right now. 
“Signed: Just one of the thousands of mothers. who cannot 
understand why our troops are not taken out of Korea.” 


(Dem- 


I spotted a headline 


“What is this night- 


coming not from 


“We are blinded in the quest for military strength, we 
have no prophets to awaken us: 
cause them to err; and they that are led of them are destroyed, 
(Isaiah 9:16).’ (The Minneapolis Star). 


‘For they that lead this people 


MABEL GORDON BAKER. Colorado Springs, Col.: “I 
have been impressed these past months by the frank, almost 
gloating emphasis upon the numbers of enemy killed. In any 


GEORGE E. WINTERBORNE, Denvct: “In the confusing 
state of international relations | wonder how many of us really 
know just what our objectives are in this Korean war. We are 
told that it is a heroic stand for freedom, an essential stand of 
the free nations against Communism. But is it? 

“Quite possibly the issue in Korea is not so much Commu- 
nism as white imperialism in Asia. Even though this may not 
be consciously the intent, what is the effect upon the Asiatics, — 
who have suffered before from not only the kindly but also 


the ruthless interference by the West?” (Rocky Mountam 
News). 


Blasts ‘Operation Killer’ 
As Violation of Moral Law 


DAVID B. BARRON, Minneapolis: 
mare we are living in—this ‘operation killer,’ 
children’s comic books or games, but. voiced by our military 
leaders and by our supposedly responsible’ journalists? We 
gloat over rivers running with the blood of the enemy, over 
bombs which can ‘burn Chinese by the acre.’ 


“What has happened to our memory of those idealists 
who spoke ‘with malice toward none, with charity for all, or 
‘peace without victory ? We now forfeit all right to claim moral 
world. We are sick. We have forgotten the 
moral law. We have lost the ability to react to violence with 


previous war have we sought primarily to kill our enemies? Has 
net our nation reached a new low in its ethical and moral 
standards?” (The New York Times). 


INDIANA 


MRS. J. M. GREZLAK of Jeffersville, Ind.: “Once you 
admit that we should prepare for war, there you are on the 
road to one. Labor people should let the officials in Wash- 
ington know that they want peace and demand that the vast 
resources of this country be used for the benefit of the people 
and for a few men who make money out of war. 

“Casualties.on the battlefield in Korea tell who is paying 
the price while profit figures fram Wall Street show who is 
making profit. There are higher prices and much higher taxes 
for the working people, while big shots get by with a puny 
excuse in the amount they have to pay out of their swag. 

“The $71,000,000,000 which Truman proposes to throw 
into war would build houses, schools and hospitals for every 
person and community in America and there would still be 


plenty left for better medical care and bigger pensions. (The 
Louisville Times). 


Democratic Republic is carrying 


out a completely reverse price 
policy. It halted price increase and q 
so ensured an increase of workers 


wages. According to the Five-Year] 


participation of these speakers," will replace these speakers with 
'the statement said, “will not serve| speakers who de know Commu- 
the purposes of rational discussion | nism.” 

on which the student parley is! 
based.” 


The implication was clear that 


Sitat 4, Sneital dt jie students have been or will be 
; ow a ‘rational CUSCUS-| told to invite such “experts” ou 


sion” on Communism could be|Communism as the renegade and 


average of 12.5 percent. — an 
The United Public Workers in 
workers at the Medical Arts Hos-| Henry Winston to address a student conference at Wesleyan The Worker 


Pian prices in the German an 
held without spokesmen for Com- | professional informer, Louis Bu- 
cei 
Ask Aid for Negro f Wi f 
ates, Winston ol 
the New York District is appeal- atl 4 
pital, a private institution at 57| University at Middleton, Conn., was withdrawn. yesterday. | 


cratic Republic will decrease this 
year by 6.4 percent. At the same U e | S” i 0 
time wages will increase by an munism, _McCluskey replied: “We denz, or somebody like him. 
Hospital Workers Daily Worker 
ing to the public to aid 50 Negro An invitation to Communist leaders John Gates and 

SUBSCRIBE NOW FOR A ONE YEAR 


W. 57 St., whe are being deprived 

of decent wages and working con- A statement by the student spon- 
ditions by the hospital administra-|S°TS of fhe parley, which will in- 
tion, headed by William Brodsky. chide students from all over the} 


The Hospital aad Medical Em- Eas’. appeared to be dictated by 


liam McCluskey, one of the co- 
chairman of the Student Parley 
|Committee, had stated: 
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ployes Union, Local 444, UPW, 
which includes these employes, as 
well as five or six white workers 
in the same categories (kitchen, 
porter, maid, nurses aides) was 
certified by the SLRB in Januarv. 
But the employer refuses to bar- 
gain in good faith, it was. charged 


Outside pressures. The statement 
protested that the cancellation was 
“OR Our Own initiative.” 


Cates and Winston had been 
asked to speak at the conference, 
scheduled «for Thursday and Fri- 
day, on the subject: “Can Com- 


‘ 


‘ 


munism and Capitalism Co-Exist in} 


ORIGINAL INVITATION 


ested. in having Communists. parti- 


cipate in our parley in order to} 
have the Communist point of view | 


expressed first hand.” 


“We are obviously very inter-! 


Yesterday. Gates received a brief} 


DAILY WORKER and THE WORKER 
SUBSCRIPTION 
FOR ONLY 88.50 


oS Sa RINE sb d ALE oS RN 8 
TUT, TR SAEs Bethan Ub le 
Pe PR TRI Pe eee 
GRE ee ines ys tic 
Bo thes tee 5 og Sag 


by Ewart Guinier, UPW interna-|the World?” Gates, editor of The! .,,,; | ee 
tional secretary-treasurer. The hos-| Worke , had been asked to lead the| y ea _ . si ennai 
pital management, he said, has|discussion on U. S. Foreign Policy uae gator gpetban eee ae 
refused impartial arbitration. and Communism, and Winston, or-|t® cancel” the invitations. Gates} 
The hospital workers receive ‘as| ganization secretary of the Party,}commented that this “shows at 
low as $110 a month and work | was to have discussed the McCar-| far this process of insidious cen-| 


up to 60 hours a week with no/|ran Act. ) } 
extras for overtime, he ad ded. 4 I his letter of invitation, Wa- ee cane eld DAILY WORKER—50 Eat 13th St., New York 3, N. ¥Y. 
4 . ; | Enclosed please find $ 


“that pressure was put upon the | : 
Daily Worker and The Worker subscriptiion. 


Build F reedom’s Press and Save $3.50 


sorship has gone. - 


tstudents by forces who like to say 


Greetings to 
ad ttheir witchhunting, activities “| 


COMRADE DENNIS 
We salute your return to the active leadership 
of our Party, with a pledge to redouble our efforts 


in the fight for 
PEACE, FREEDOM AND NEGRO RIGHTS 


NASSAU-SUFFOLK SECTION, CP _ 


‘in defense of freedom.” 


| Reached at the university, Mc- | 
-Cluskey read off to a aDily Work-} | 
‘er reporter a prepared statement 
| which expanded only slightly on! 
his-wire. He read it in an unhappy} 
Ftone of voice, which seemed to} 
‘substantiate the belief that the 
|fsteSsrdent had been dictated zt 


Name cg th ee a sav taal a 


oe RE ARS care Maan omen aN RE ROB. TOecicicsiine 


City SOD ORE TS 0. Zone____State_.... 


“Rates for Manhattan and Bronx are $10.50 for the above offer 
*(No commission allowed on this offer) 
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the student group. _ 
“hs ‘es barman Ge dot 
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ILetters from Readers 


Nigerians Blast 
British Tactics 


~ BERLIN (ALN).—The first eight of,a group 
of 25 Nigerian youth who will study in eastern 
Germany on scholarships provided by the Free 
German Youth have arrived here. The scholar- 
ships were awarded in memory of the 21 Nigerian 
coal miners murdered by police bullets at Enugu, 
Eastern Nigeria, Nov. 18, 1949. 


' The murders climaxed an 11-day strike of 
6.000 African miners, employed in government- 
owned mines under the direction of a white staff. 
The 900 policemen who were rushed to the strike 
scene shot the miners without provocation. In 


ba 


addition to the 21 killed on the spot, 51 workers ~ 


‘were wounded, Not one policeman was hurt. 


- Among the Nigerian youth who arrived here 
is the son of one of the slain miners. Others, 
from all parts of the colony, are the children of 
leaders in -the Nigerian trade union and national 
independence movements. ‘The students range 
in age from 14 to 28, three of the eldest being 
themselves leaders, in the liberation movement. 


Some of the students will study engineering, | 


others medicine, science and agriculture. On their 
arrival here, they told of the many obstacles 

laced in their path to prevent them from getting 
a4 by the colonial administration in Nigeria 
and later by British colonial officials in London. 


For example, when the Nigerian Labor Con- 
gress and student leaders tried to raise funds to 
provide traveling expenses for the students, the 
campaigners were heavily fined or sentenced to 
jail under an ordinance which bars Africans in 
Nigeria from raising public funds. 


The British colonial authorities gave specific 
instructions that the students were not to be 
given passports. In fact, a ban was placed on 
any African leaving the colony even to cross into 
adjoining territory for any reason. whatsoever. 
Individual passports had to be obtained by re- 
sorting to special measures. In some cases, the 
youth were forced to leave illegally. 


The first of the eight scholarship recipients 
arrived in London five months ago. Others were 
delayed in Nigeria until two months later. Two 
were able to catch a plane to Paris and traveled 


to Germany via Prague. All had to leave their 
homeland under deepest secrecy. 


During their three-month stay in London, the 


students were subjected to intimidation and pres- 


- sure when their destination leaked out.” The 


colonial office sought legal advice in an effort to 
prevent them from continuing on to Berlin. A 


| 14-year-old girl student, who is still being held 
- in London, was arrested by the British authorities, 


charged with vagrancy and threatened with de- 
tention in a “correction home” and deportation— 


‘although she was received by relatives as soon as 


y 


_ she arrivéd in London. 


While she was under ar- 
lice officials tried to persuade her to 
ome or remain in England to study 


rest, the 
go back 
nursing. 


Sir John MacPherson, Governor of Nigeria, 
frankly admitted that the government was trying 
to prevent the students from studying in Berlin. 
The British .government feared, ke said, that the 
students were, going to the German democratic 
republic for “ulterior motives.” 


—— 


ee 


BELGIUM EXPELS 


MINERS’ LEADERS 


BRUSSELS _(ALN).—The Belgian government 
expelled from the country Henri Purrel of France 
and Antoine Schroeder of Luxemberg, president 
and secretary, respectively, of the Miners Trade 


Union International which has its ;eadquarters in 
Brussels. 


The government's. action was even more dras- 
tic than the French government’s recent ban on 
the World Federation of Trade Unions, to which 
the miners’ international is affiliated. 

While the French government ordered the 
WETU to dissolve its headquarters within a 
month, the Belgian authorities gave Purrel 24 


hours to return to France and escorted Schroeder 
to the Luxemberg frontier 


“no meaning 


‘Kids of Today 


Tired of War’ 


GRAND ISLAND, Neb., March 12.—“Kids of 

today are tired of war,” Bill Burke, Nebraska 

Boys State Governor” bluntly told an American 

Legion meeting here. He addressed a child wel- 
fare session of the Legion’s winter conference. 

American youth of this generation are neither 

cowards nor unpatriotic, Burke said. They see 

in what they're being asked to do. 

od fe po ves ne have seen war, read 

an rd war since they wer 
to understand what war aed. : ee 


,, See 


i” 
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Reader Always 
Ready to Help 


Editor, Daily Worker: 

In these days of increased in- 
timidations against newsstands 
it may interest you to know that 
there are some newsstands that 
not only are democratic enough 
to sell the best paper in Amer- 
ica but my dealer—a young man 
who puts my paper aside until 
I can pick it up—has affection- 
ately nicknamed it the “Society 
Paper.” 

It is just about 10 years since 
I was first introduced: to this 
“Society Paper,” and except for 
short periods when I have been 
out of the country or in parts 
of the States where it. was un- 
available, I have been a con- 
tant reader. I know of no other 
paper that can match your rec- 


THE TIMES hails the “dra- 
matic” recommendations of the 
International Development Ad- 
visory Board—that’s an elonga- 
tion of Wall Street. The paper 
says the “Point Four program 


is, and ought to be, essentially 
a vehicle for private investment. 
It can pay out to the investors, 
and. it should. Big problems call 
for big solutions. These solu- 
tions will be found if there is 
bigness of heart and bigness of 
imagination.” Ready, men?’ 
Sheulder your mink coats; Sena- 
tor’s sons in the rear and, armed 
with the knowledge that our in- 
vestments will be guaranteed by 
the government and our profits 
tax-free, let us march bravely 
into the dawn. 
© 


THE NEWS is all set for 
“Senator Kefauvers big crime- 
investigation road show’ as it 
opens in New York. 

e 

THE POST’s Max Lerner talks 
as if he believes the Kefauver 
committee is going to heal the 
running sores of crime, graft 
and corruption of American 
capitalism and still leave intact 
the war-making profit system 


which create those sores. 
e 


THE WORLD-TELEGRAM 
says: “We can't win the war in 
Korea, militarily. We have Gen. 
MacArthur’s word for that.” So, 
because MacArthur “can’t win” 
in little Korea, the Telly pro- 
poses that the war be carried 
to the great Chinese mainland. 
‘ e 

THE JOURNAL - AMERI- 
CAN, building up fascist Spain 


ord for improvement in content, 
in readability, in comprehen- 
siveness of coverage, and in 
helping to prepare us for the 
new society that is inevitably 
and irrevocably on its way— 
even in these United States. 

I know I had some trouble 
reading it in the early days; to- 
day the only trouble I have is 
with the cranks who slip me 
warnings from the News or 
Daily Mirror about the horrors 
of reading the Communist pa- 


per, as they observe me reading 


it on the subway. 


My congratulations on the re- 
markable work represented by 
the paper and my hope that you 
will not hesitate to call on your 
readers at any time, when you 
think we can be helpful. 


A Constant Reader. 


Press Roundup 


the way it once extolled fascist 
Italy and Nazi Geramny, front- 
pages a 1943 statement by Fran- 
cos foreign office. In the state- 
ment the Spanish butcher of 
democracy denounced Roose- 
velt’s policy of alliance with the 
Soviet Union against Hitler ag- 
gression. 
- 


THE HERALD - TRIBUNE 
says that a Big Four foreign 
ministers meeting “might just 
as well not take place” because 
“neither the West nor an awak- 
ening Germany can consent to 
turn the clock back to 1945...” 
By a not-so-strange coincidence, 
the Trib, plumping for Nazi re- 
armament, uses much the same 


. Janguage as Hitler did in his 


rallying 


slogan, 
Awake!” 


“Germany, 


* ? 


THE MIRROR’s Drew Pear- 
son reports from Athens that 
“Greece is one of the most effli- 
cient countries in Europe... 
American money and American 
methods .. . helped.” And Wal- 
ter Winchell says that “the most 
dangerous thing that can happen 
(we are told) is a stalemate in 
Korean war or some agreement 
with the Chinese.” Because then 
“stocks would really crash!” 


THE COMPASS’ I. F. Stone 
suggests that it is not the Ko- 
rean people, but Harry Truman 
who is MacArthur's most potent 
foe. “It is the stubborm rear- 
guard action fought by Truman 
against MacArthur,” he says, 
“that has held back the enlarge- 
ment of the Korean wens ee 


ton, Me. 


favored outright pacifism. 


secretary's reply. 


en 


Students Discuss Peace 


NORTH ANDOVER, Mass., March 12.—Close to 100 students 
met here recently at Rolling Ridge to discuss “Prerequisites for 
Peace.” Eighteen of the delegates came from Bates College, Lewis- 


The speakers and students generally agreed that the present 
American foreign policy was undesirable and even, as one speaker 
put it, “the greatest single threat to the peace of the world.” It 
was felt that talks with Communist powers ought to be reopened, 
and that Americans should be less cocky. <A considerable number 


Acheson Is Deluged 


WASHINGTON, March 12.—Despite the all-out press hulla- 
balloo praising Secretary Acheson’s “explanation” to a marine corporal 
of why Americans are fighting in Korea, a stack of letters condemn- 
ing his reply is mounting on his desk. 

- Letters are coming in by the dozens about Acheson’s reply to 
24-year-old Corp. John B. Moullette. State Department officials 
were obliged to admit that at least a third of the letters assail the 


A Philadelphia housewife said Acheson should be “tried for 


the murder of American men in Korea.” 


ee Ge ee te 
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_ World 
of Labor 


Why Bill Green Copped 
Hutton’s First Prize 


OF THE FOUR labor journals “honored” by 
Wall St. broker E. F. Hutton’s Freedom Founda- 
tion for “outstanding defense and extension of the 
American way of life,’ it was the AFL's Federa- 
tionist, edited by William Green, that was 
awarded the first prize—$1,500. The other three 
were only good enough for $200 and $300 prizes. 

As we noted in last Thursday's column, the 
CIO and AFL publishers of these publications 
were very much embarrassed by the award from 
this reactionary outfit spon- |. : 
sored by notoriuous union a 
haters. They hastened with @ 
statements rejecting the Gm ee 
awards, But we thought that eg : 
the AFL’s official organ de- = Sa pee 
serves special streatment. Ee 

We now have the latest 33g = 
AFL Weekly News Service | ae 
and a story of Green’s wire of 
rejection to MHuttons Free- 
dom’s Foundation. Green 
wired: 
“After consultation with my colleagues; I ar- 


By 
George 
Morris 


- yived at the conclusion that it,would be imad- 


visable to accept first place Freedom's Founda- 
tion award for the American Federationist or sum 
of $1,500 which you advised would be presented.” 


THIS IS HARDLY a rejection. Green wired 
that he and his colleagues consider it only “inad- 
visable” to take the prize. Green doesnt say 
wy. and hasn’t a harsh word for the anti-labor 
outnt. 

Even the rightwing Labor Press Association 
says that the Hutton outfit’s line is “anti-union, 
anti-labor, anti-democratic and is the line peddled 
by the NAM, the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
and groups like the Committee for Constitutional 
Liberties.” 

But the real question for 8,000,000 AFL mem- 
bers is this: what has their official organ done to 
deserve a first prize awarded by so anti-labor an 
outfit? Month after month, especially in Green’s 
personal editorials, the main theme of the Fed- 
erationist is red-baiting and Russia-baiting. No 
anti-Soviet lies are too crude for this publication. 

The Federationist is the main peddler of the 
lies and rot on “forced labor camps” in the Soviet 
Union. Currently much of the emphasis is shift- 
ing to lies about New China and of alleged “Soviet 
conspiracies’ in Asia. 

No publication could possibly be more servile 
to the Wall Street’s foreign policy. The major and 
almost only complaint of the Federationist is that 
the labor leaders are not given enough oppor- 
tunity to do more for American imperialism. 

On one occasion Green ran a long editorial - 
appeal for the organization of spy service’ via the 
maritime workers and foreign born in America 


who came from the countries now new democra- 
cies. 


IT IS NOTHING NEW for the Federationist 
to accept “honors” and rewards from Big Busi- 
ness, Until several years ago the magazine 
carried advertisements, and, as anyone can check 
in the files, it carried the ads of big non-union 
monopoly industries. Nor is it new for William 
Green to have love relation with an outfit like 
Freedom’s Foundation. Back in the thirties he 
played with the similar fascist-like outfit known 
as the National Civic Federation, of which AFL 
vice-president Matthew Woll was acting director. 

In October, 1937, I wrote a series of articles 
in this paper, backed by many photostatic ex- 
hibits, of William Green’s and Woll’s personal 
correspondence with NCF on various projects. 

The urge to play with fascist-type Big Busi- 
ness outfits is like a chronic disease with the 
Greens.and Wolls. They can’t get away from it. 
But they can't do it as openly an in the past. 

As AFL's News Service notes, although 
Freedom's Foundation claims to have a board of 
directors of “distinguished groups” of business- 
men, labor leaders and educators, there is only 
one “labor” leader listed. And who is this gent? 
Paul P. Milling, president of Local 9, AFL Retail 
Clerks—the union in Wanamaker’s, New’ York. 

This Milling is just the character that fits into 
Hutton’s outfit. He is the “model” labor leader 
of the Association of Catholic Trade Unionists, an 
ardent advocate of the clerical corporative ‘state 
concept and its company-union type of “labor 
relations.” He takes money out of the local’s 
treasury to pay for big ads in the papers cursing 
Communism and urging people to shop at Wana- 
— ie 

ut Milling, it seems, does it openly, while 
Bill Green considers it “inadvisable” — sO. 
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Welcome Gene 

AFTER 10 MONTHS in prison, Gene Dennis is out. 

It is good to have him back, very, very good. The 
general secretary of the Communist Party is a man with 
a big heart and keen mind. Never did the countrys mil- 
lions who love peace need him more. 

Dennis was the victim of a savage political frameup 
when he was sentenced for “contempt of Congress.” The 
vile J. Parnell Thomas who framed him as head of the 
Un-American Committee soon after went to jail as a crook, 
stealing money from the government. 

Dennis acted before this bullying Committee as an 
American patriot, in the tradition of all the brave men in 
our history who would not sell their country’s heritage for 
personal security. Dennis challenged the frameup system 
in the name of the oppressed Negro people, the worst vic- 
‘tims of the same Dixiecrats who were sitting in judgment 
on him. : 

Now the next stage in the fight starts. We have got 

to rouse the country to demand the freedom of Dennis 


and his colleagues who face long jail terms as a result of | 


the Foley Square frameup. It is a fight to save Americas 
democratic liberties. 


What Kind of Germany? 


WILL THERE BE A PEACEFUL, united Germany? 
Or a divided Germany, with the old Hitler militarists 
armed to the teeth by the USA in the Western zone? 


That is what is being fought out at the Paris meeting 
of the Big Four. 


~~ Jt took the Soviet Union four months to get Washing- 
ton to sit down at the table to discuss this issue. 


From all the latest reports, it is plain that Washington 
is carrying out its “no-agreement-is-possible’ tactic. 
Bored reporters send their bored dispatches about 


how “hopeless” it is to expect any agreement that will halt 
the dangerous re-arming of the Nazi war criminals. 


Washington's policy was tipped off on the eve of the 
Paris meeting as follows: 


“Persistent American protestations of willingness to 
negotiate amount in fact to little more than A WILLING- 
NESS TO ACCEPT SOVIET CAPITULATION on any 
or most of the major issues splitting Russia and the West- 
ern powers.’ (New York Herald Tribune, Feb. 12.) 


Other correspondents state frankly that Washington 
is terrified at possible Soviet acceptance of even the de- 
liberately loaded offers of Washington for a German peace 
treaty. 

The heart of the government's policy is to prepare 
Germany for war, and to keep American armed forces in 
Germany indefinitely until such a war can be provoked! 
Any agreement would make this plan impossible to carry 
out. Millions of Germans know this today. They are 
refusing to take up arms! They refuse.to go to war on 
U. S. orders. These are our real allies in the struggle for 
Americas security, not the Nazi generals Eisenhower is 


now shaking hands with. 


© a 


A REARMED GERMANY will be a disaster to 
America. __ . 

A rearmed Germany means war—world war. 

A world war means death to millions of Americans. 
And not only in the faraway “millions of graves” the pro- 
fascist Herbert Hoover admitted would be filled by the 


corpses of our youth. But also in our own cities ‘and — 


streets right here at home. 


some people are so blinded as not to realize this. 
They fall for the poison propaganda that “the Germans 
will fight for us. We won't have to die.” They expect 


* the Nazis to save their “freedom”! 


They forget that the Nazis would start a world war 


on the signal from Washington only if they had been 
guaranteed millions of American boys as their “allies” on 
the battlefield. 


This is exactly how the Bonn regime and the Ruhr | 


fascists are bargaining with Eisenhower and Washington. 
A peaceful, unarmed, united Germany—left to deter- 


"mine its own destiny without any armies of occupying 
|. _powers—can save Europe and the world from the horrors 


of war. Such a Germany would make it impossible for 

the Pentagon madmen to start their “inevitable” war. 
That is why it is the greatest self-interest, the highest 

patriotism today to compel Washington’s agreement with 


the Soviet Union on creating a peaceful, united Germany, 


' strictly disarmed, unable ever again to engage in aggres- 


, 


| Labor Youth’s Plea to 


House Against War Draft 


(Following is part of the testimony given by Joseph Bucholt, New York executive secretary of the 
Labor Youth League, on behalf of the LYL national, council, to the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee in Washington. Bucholt testified in opposition to the 18-year-old draft and military mnpowear legis- 


lation: 


MY INTEREST IN THE ISSUE at hand is not academic. I happen to be a vet- 
eran of the last war, having served as a First Lieutenant with the Ninth Field Artillery 
Battalion of the Third Infantry Division during the division's campaigns through Italy, 


France and Germany. I received 
the Purple Heart for wounds in- 


flicted during the campaign in. 


Southern France. 

My interest and concer in 
testifying before you today is 
that of a veteran who spent 
three and a half of the “best 
years of my life” in the Army; 
and a leader of young people, 
both veterans and non-veterans; 
whose deepest desire is that of 
= a peaceful life and 
uture for themselves and for 
our country. 

The legislation which you are 


- considering at this time will alter 


the life of every young person. 
The proposals are designed to 
affect every young man from 26 
down to 19, 18% or 18: and not 
just for now or next year, but 
forever after. In the words of the 
chairman of this committee, ‘as 
far as the mind of man can fore- 
see. 
. 

THE LABOR YOUTH 
LEAGUE for which I speak, 
and IJ, personally, vigorously op- 
pose the legislation to lower the 
draft age of 18 or 18% and the 
institution of any type of uni- 
versal military service or train- 
ing. The heart-breaking report 
of some 50,000 casualties thus 
far in Korea is being met by our 
government not with plans for 
negotiation and the ending of 
the war against that country, but 
with plans to replenish and ex- 
pand the military units there 
much further. 

We oppose this legislation 
because we cannot agree with 
placing the flower of our pop- 
ulation under the control of the 
military for such aggression. We 
oppose this legislation because 
the institution of a system of 
UMT or UMS at this time can 
only lead to the destruction of 
our system of higher education. 

Our opposition is based fur- 
ther on the grounds that the 
militarization of millions of 
youth will pose a serious threat 
to the labor movement, just as 
the plans for war up to now 
have already resulted in attacks 
on the civil and democratic 
rights of ever-larger sections of 
the American people. It is based 
on our belief that such a pro- 


a will be accompanied by 


2 guments wit 


against Negro youth, who now 
suffer from jimcrow in the 
armed forces and are the special 
objects of attack by the high 
brass in Korea. 

a 

WE OPPOSE the legislation 
because of the big = falsehood on 
which the whole program of 
draft and armaments is based— 
that there is a threat to the se- 
curity of our nation from with- 
out. 

We young people are told 
that “we must keep the powder 
dry” in our relations with the 
Soviet Union, that from this 
other great power in the world 
stems the threat to our peace 
and our way of life. 

But we are forced to ask cer- 
tain questions on this score: If 
the Soviet Union is for war, why 
did Premier Stalin recently. re- 
peat again that war is not inevi- 
table and indicate that his coun- 
try is most anxious to negotiate 
for peace? Why did the Soviet 
Union assign its Deputy Foreign 
Minister, Gromyko to the Con- 
ference which opened Monday if 
it is not anxious to secure the 
peace? If the Soviet Union is 
planning aggression, how is it 
that the New York Times cor- 
respondent in Moscow, Harris- 
son Salisbury, can record this 
following fact Oct. 13, 1950): 

“The atmosphere of Moscow 
and of the part of Russia that I 
crossed in traveling here from 
Poland, is not one of war nor of 
preparation for war. There are 
no recruiting posters in the 
streets nor have there been any 
appeals for recruits in the pub- 
lic press. During World War U, 
Soviet mobilization was carried 
out through public announce- 
ments in the form of posters and 
notices in press, calling spe- 
cified military classes and cate- 


_ gories to service. Today, no addi- 


tional classes have been called 


to the colors. No reservists have | 


been summoned to duty. No 
classes have been kept in the So- 


vet Army beyond their normal 


release date.” tee 

And Mr. Salisbury! goes on to 
say that students in schools and 
colleges are not inducted into 
the armed forces. is 
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statement by Emest T. Weir, 
chairman of the National Steel 
Corporation who, after an exten- 
sive tour of Europe, said on 
Feb. 8, 1951: “I did not find a 
single person who believed that 
Russia would precipitate a war 
now or for some years to come— 
if ever.” 


Why is it that no government 
spokesman testifying before this 
Committee has dared to say that 
there is a direct danger of attack 
against the United States? Both 
President Truman and ex-Presi- 
dent Hoover have admitted that 
there is no such danger. 

e@ 


AMERICA’S YOUTH are de- 
manding a ‘peace program, 
gentlemen. It is not alone the 
members of the Labor ‘Youth 
League, or youth in any partic- 
ular section of the country. 
There is a veritable great debate 
taking place from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific among youth about 


their future and about peace. 
How also could it be? 


Congressman Cannon may 
speak of letting European boys 
do the fighting. But American 


_GIs are among the casualties in 


Korea. The plans for war being 
hatched add up to 18 and 19- 
year-olds carrying the rifles, fly- 


ing the planes and doing the 


dying. 


Congress may debate whether 


75,000 or 150,000 draft age 
youth should be left in school, 
but there aré today 2,500,000 
students attending college! Clos- 
ing the doors of these schools 
means no education, no profes- 
sion, no trade, no future for 
these millions. 


You may speak of equality of 
sacriifce, but there are 1,000,000 
Negro youth who are faced with 
discrimination in education, in 
industry, in every aspect of 
American life, and are the vic- 
tims of police brutality. 

It is American youth that is 
on the hot spot. That is. why 
we say, “Pass legislation for 
peace, not for war. ? 

We should get out of Korea. 

‘ negotiate all differ- 
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The Greatest Example 
Of Planned Science 
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Browder’s ‘Appeal to Progressives’ 
: (Continued from Page. 2) 


informers inadvertently of even the most honest people, 
waive their constitutional right of immunity. 
. 

WHAT WERE SOME of the questions Browder answered 
under this line of conduct? Here are a few samples. “Is Commu- 
nism an international conspiracy to overthrow the present Govern- 
ment of the United States and its form and systems?” He 
“It is not a conspiracy.” 

Then he was asked, “Is it a part of the principles of the 
Communist Party of the United States to overthrow the existing 
government forms of the United States and our constitutional 
system?” Here he weaseled out of : a 
by calling attention to the fact that he is no longer an offici 
spokesman of the Party and can only give a personal opinion. 


Following this lead, the question was reshaped to: “When you 


were an official of the Communist Party and your knowledge was 
then. official as to the Communist Party?” Browder then replied, 
“I would say that the Communist Party was not a conspiracy for 
the overthrow of the existing Government of the United States. 


In this carefully calculated statement he would only answer 
for the period when he was the top official that the party was not 
a conspiracy but he would not so answer for it since or now. Couple 
this with these earlier questions; “Who directed your expulsion? 
Answer—“Wm. Z. Foster.” Question—“And, for the record, who 
is Mr. Foster?” Answer—“He is the present leader of the Communist 
Party in the United States.” 


What is the meaning of this? It is the Government's case at 
Foley Square. It is the gist of the indictment of the 12 leaders 
of the Communist Party, under the Smith Act. It is the argument 
now put forth by Musmanno in Pittsburgh. 

It explains why the prosecution referred to Browder 35 times 
in their opening statement at Foley Square and 39 times in the 
closing statement. It means that the cozy Communist Political 
Association under Browder’s leadership was O.K. but that the 
fighting Communist Party of today under Foster's. leadership, is 
anathema to .the ruling class, as contended by the Gevernment 
in these cases and agreed to by Browder. 


WHILE HE GIVES some specious reasons for answering 
questions, I believe this explains it—he wanted to spread on the 
record his attack on the Communist Party of today and contrast 
his own “patriotic”: béhavior. | 

He boasts of how he transmitted information he received 
from Mao-Tze-tung to the President of the United States “with- 
out consulting anyone”; meaning the Party's National Committee; 
how he met on several occasions with Under Secretary of State 
Sumner Welles to discuss American: policy towards China, during 
the war, and how he met with Chinese representatives to the found- 
ing meeting of the United Nations—all in the spirit of “What a 
great guy am I.” Helping to carry on the anti-fascist war is not to 
the credit of the Communist Party but his alone, according to. his 
story. To the question, “Are you today ideologically a Communist?” 
he ducked that by answering, “Depending entirely “6n your defini- 
tion, and in America today nobody understands exactly what a 
Communist is and many people even believe that the late Pres- 
ident Roosevelt was a Communist. Therefore the question is becom- 
ing meaningless in America.” 

Is it meaningless to Hollywood, where a new headhunt is on? 
Or to union members under Taft-Hartley? Or to students and 
professors under Loyalty oaths? Or to seamen, screened by the 
hundreds from their jobs? 

Such a question is not “meaningless” to the thousands of mem- 


_ bers of the Communist Party who can give on the proper occa- 


sions a clear and convincing explation of the principles, program 
and goals of the Communist Party, U. S. A. 

As to who is and who is not a Party member (and in view of 
the Smith and McCarran Acts, this meant putting the finger on 
people) he replied to the question as to whether James Allen is a 
Communist, “Yes, he is.” | ) 

This led to a series of questions as to different people. Some 
he answered. To refuse to answer now was to imply that they 
were. It also led to questions as to who was present at the meetings 


ence they’ 


j 
ae 


answered, | 


a direct Yes or No answer | 


he had boasted about. So he was confronted finally by the dilemma - 


of openly becoming another Budenz, which would cook his goose 
with a lot of well-meaning liberals, or refusing to answer. 

He was thus forced to refuse. to answer on certain people— 
and on his meeting with the Chinese gov.rnment people, and 
found himself in contempt—without the protection of the 5th 
Amendment. : | 

> | 
HE HAS DEVELOPED a “theory” of course to justify his 
deviations from-the position taken by all others who refused to 
become stool. pigeans, to be witch hunted for their views, or to 
abandon their constitutional rights. This too is as usyal. | 

Even in this principled struggle for civil rights, he remains 
_ @ revisionist and his high sounding language should fool no one. 
Militancy and solidarity is required on this front, as on all others, 
where the rights of the people are at stake. He has demonstrated 
neither. Frederick Field’s position before the same Senate Com- 
mittee was a model of how a self-respecting American would 
behave. , 

_ Browder said in his Compass article Americans “need not. be 
cringing slaves before Senate Committees” (a chauvinistic expres- 


sion by the way, most insulting and inaccurate as applied to slaves.) 


Such an expression is also an insult to thase who fought: by 


not answering witchhunting committees. Answer 300 questions 


and you are not “cringing,” according to Browder. Refuse to an- 


swer and you are, wel we'll take 
Maltz, Lawson and the athe 


What he tried to do was to 


rs, as our examples of how to fight, 
e v use the Senate Committee as “a trans- 
rn et as he said to them jocularly, but it was to make it a 


the real Earl 


Josephson, Dennis, Barsky, Fast, | 


to vent hatred and eset against the Compitinist Party.. 
ues Or Fad Broader potin: arty... 


i 
: 
| 
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i had agreed. ; 


By Peter Stone 


the future prosperity and well- 
being, even the existence of a 
large proportion of the people 
of any country, depends upon 
the rational development and 
employment of science. 


The greatest single example 
of planned science in the world 
has occurred in the USSR. 
Therefore it becomes the proper 
study of American scientists to 
examine and evaluate the scien- 
tific activity of the Seviet Union. 
But se vicious has become the 
atmosphere of the cold war that 
it is necessary for any individual 
scientist examining the Soviet 


program, te “clear his skirts” of 
the “subversive” label. 
Professor I. S. Sokolnikoff has 
won all sorts of honors in this 
country. He holds the Presiden- 
tial Certificate of Merit for con- 
tributions to the war effort; and 
has been a consultant to the 
Army Air Force and technical 
aide in the applied mathematics 
panel of the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development. 
Since 1946 he has held the chair 
of mathematics at the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles. 
But Professor Sokolnikoff's 
contributions. to his country’s 
scientific efforts are worthless 
unless this eminent researcher 
prefaces any remarks he makes 
with the following: “perhaps be- 
fore I go further I should state 
that [ am neither a Commnuist 
nor a member of any party that 
advocates the overthrow of the 


SCIENTIFIC WORKERS hve the responsibility to 
their tradition as well as to the people of considering and 
planning for the utilization of science. It is axiomatic that 


United States goevernment by 
force.” 


FACTS are stubborn things, 
and when SekolnikeH examines 
the program of organized re- 
search in the USSR he finds 
things that Communists have 
been telling the people for gen- 
erations. Writing in the current 
issue of Scientific Monthly he 
notes “the Russian Academy of 
Sciences . . . has become not 
‘only an advisory and policy- 
forming body on matters of 
learning, but also| the most im- 
pertant operating agency fer 
the huge amount of research 
done in Russia.” 

The science writers of the 
N. Y¥, Times, et al., have been 
sharply critical of the Seviet 
Union for its attitude toward 
science, They warn that science 
is regimented in the USSR, that 
individual scientists are merely 
technicians guided by the poli- 
tical leaders of the country. 

Fhe critics of Soviet science 
have misrepresented the case 
completely. It is true that Soviet 
political leaders pay close at- 
tention to science. This is so 
because the entire philosophical 
basis of Marxism is scientific. 

Sokolnikof€ doesn’t find regi- 
mented scientists |in the USSR. 
He writes, “The impression that 
one might get by drawing the 
the analogy. with politics is that 
the scientific. plans in Russia 
originated i some supreme 
committee Wf scientific czars. 
This does not appear to be the 


case. The individual workers in 
the institute and_ laboratories 
throughout the USSR are invited 
te submit their plans for work 
in their own institutes. These 
plans are examined, debated 
and revised by the research 
committee in charge of the work 
of that institute. i 

“Ultimately they are passed 
on to the appropriate divisions 
of the academy, where they are 
collated and debated by the 
academy members and by the 

_ research council of the division 
concemed. Divisional plans are 
formed, studied by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the academy, 
and incorporated in the over-all | 
plan.” 

FROM AN'TI-SOVIET critics 
one would expect a paucity of 
scientific ideas in the USSR. 
They picture _ scientists in 
chains. But Sokolnikoff (who is 
not a Communist) finds instead 
“scholars of the first rank ... 


the institutes are planned along 
bold lines . . .” Instead of bein 
an appendage te the politic 
apparatus he writes of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences that “it sets 
the tone for all scholarly work 
to be done in the country .. .” 
Seviet secientists note that 
“science is eternal, and that the 
immediate and pressing prob- 
lems should not displace the 
broad ‘and important long-range 
problems.” 

The man who had to clear 
his skirts has to admit that 
there is remarkable progress of 
scientific activity in the USSR, 
and that this is due primarily te 
the healthy, well-planned and 
organized research in _ that 
country. 


By A. B. Magil 


patch trom Hermosillo, capital of 


border. 

El Popular charges that agents 
of the FBI and the Immigration 
and Naturalization ‘Service are 
using threats and promises’ of 
money to force Mexican farm 
workers who cross the border 
illegally in seatch of employment 
to renounce their Mexican citizen- 
ship and accept U. S. citizenship 
and enrollment in the army. 


sillo workers, Angel Cordova Mo- 
rales and Ramon Romandia, who 
'were arrested after crossing the 
border illegally and imprisoned in 
-Phonex, Ariz., There federal agents 
threatened. them with jail for sev- 
eral years at hard labor unless 
they agreed to exchange their citi- 


them they would be well paid and 
‘would receive military training for. 
only three. weeks before being; 
shipped te Korea. The agents sai 
that hundreds of other Mexicans 


The two workers refused, stat- 
‘ing: “Never will we fight for any 


{other country than Mexico. Never} 


-will we renounce our citizenship.” 
‘Their attitude won their release, 
and they. were deported. El Pop- 
‘ular reported that their stor ; 


aroused great indignation in Her-j' 


service in Korea. This has been disclosed b 


Charge Mexican Workers 
In U. S. Forced Into Army 


MEXICO CITY, March 12.—U. S. Government agents in California and Arizona are 
coercing migratory Mexican agricultural workers into joining the U. S. armed forces for 


y the progressive daily, El Popular, in a dis- 


the state of Sonora, near the U. S.| 


El Popular quotes two Hermo-: 


zenship and fight in Korea. The! 
| workers. stated that the agents told 


mosille and neighboring towns, 


whose people are demanding that! 
the Mexican Foreign Ministry act 
to protect their countrymen. 
Publication of this story brought 
an immediate response from the 
U. S. State Department and the 
Mexican Foreign Ministry. A State 
Department spokesman: failed to: 
surprise anyone when he dismissed 
the charges of the two Mexican 


workers as “definitely not true,” 
The Mexican Foreign Ministry, 


stepping very gingerly, declared|, 


that its consuls in the states had 
informed it they had no knowl- 
edge that any workers legally in 
the U. S. were being impressed 


plaint from them, but promised to 
investigate. 


The fact is that for months re- 
ports have been widespread here 


of the forced recruitment of Mex- 
ican nationals by U. S. agents, Re- 
cently the Confederation of Young 
Mexicans sent a letter to President 
Aleman charging that Mexican mi- 
gratory workers imprisoned in -the 
states were being tortured into 
enrolling in the U. S. armed forces. 


Good, Used Clothing 
Men’s Women’s, Children’s 
Bring, Mail, Express to 


into military service. As for the 
two workers in question,. who had 
entered illegally, the Foreign Min- 
istry said it had received no com- 


| Spanish Refugee Appeal 
23 West 26th Street, Suite 300 
New York, N. Y. 


GET HERE 
[IN TIME! 


Deadline for What’s On: 
Previous day at 12 noon - ; 
For Sanday's issue—Wed. at 6 p.m. 
Fer Monday's issue—Friday at i p.m. 


Deadline for Adverstising: 
Monday's issue—Fridey at 1% 


_ Z. Foster, Gus Hall, 


Trenton 


‘any anti-Negro prejudice, Mackey 
declared to the court: 


against any of the other race... 


‘position. .. . 


with 
“Could you go into the jury box 
and listen to the court charge and 
decide this case on its merits irre- 
spective of whether it involved col- 
ored or white men?’ 


sents Thorpe, Cooper and English, 


- have the same regard for the 


white race?” 


‘ence, in an effort to qualify him 


ennis Released 


(Continued 


Committee. 


from Page 1) 


Henry Winston and the rest of the National 


They pledged “to bend every effort to move the trade unions, 
the mass organizations of the people, Negro and white, in_ the 
struggle to defend the Bill of Rights which cannot be maintained 
without defending the political freedom of the Communists.” 

Similar greetings had arrived from three Communist leaders 
framed on sedition charges in Pennsylvania—Steve Nelson, Andy 


Onda and James Dolsen. “Your 


release enabling direct participa- 


tion strengths fight for peace,” said these Commynists who them- 
selves face 20 years imprisonment on fantastic trumped-up charges. 


Illinois Communists wired 
know the warmakers framed you 
of our party for peace and we w 


Dennis declaring in part: “We 
in an effort to behead the fight 
elcome your return to that fight.” 


The Wisconsin State Committee pledged ‘intensified struggle “to 


defeat the effort to imprison ou 


consin Communists “looked forward” 


state,” 


r national committee.” The Wis- 
to Dennis visit to his “home 


The Ohio Communist Party declared its determination to 
guarantee Dennis’ continued—participation “in operative leadership 
in face of new tests and opportunities confronting our party 
and the American working-class.” 

Similar pledges came from Detroit Communists, the New York 


staff of the Labor Youth League, 


the Maryland Communist Party, 


and a group of Communists in Nassau County. The messages were 
still arriving as this issue went to press. 


% 


(Continued from Page 2) 
young industrial planner, brought 
out in questioning how difficult it 
will be for the six Negroes to ob- 
tain justice. Asked whether he had 


““] have no real dissension 
as far as other races go... the 
white race is more or less the pre- 
dominant race and holds the key 
| As far as home life, 
say, if members of the colored 
race lived next door to me I might 
not like it. But as far as human 
beings go, everybody's human... .” 

At this point Judge Ralph J. 
Smalley, who is presiding, sought 
to rescue the prospective juror 
the following question: 


Mackey 
answered in the affirmative. 


George Pellitteieri, who repre- 


also got an affirmative answer 
when he asked Mackey: “Do you 


colored race as you have for the 


Raymond Pace Alexander, rep- 
resenting McKenzie and Wilson, 
told Mackey that “candidly, I’m 
impressed with you.” Alexander 
said he could “understand” Mac- 
keys jimcrow ideas on _ housing. 
“But that has no bearing on this 
case, he argued. The defense at- 
torney then went on to question 
Mackey at some length of his 
religious beliefs, church attend- 


as a jujor. - 

Pellitteieri, at the end of a 
lengthy questioning, asked Mac- 
key if he would apply the same 
standards to testimony of a Negro 
defendant as he would to police 
testimony. Mackey admitted. he 
would favor the police over the 
defendants. Whereupon Pellettieri 
challenged him for cause. 

Judge Smalley sought, despite 
this, to qualify the prospective 
juror himself, but finally had to 
grant the defense challenge. 

The type of jury upon which 
the lives of the Trenton Six de- 
pends was indicated by a remark 
at the press table, to the effect 


that all of the jurors thought about | 


the same as Mackey but were not 
as open-faced about it as he was. 
Up to 4:30 p.m., 51 talesmen 


'defense was Mrs. Marie D. Stan- 


ley, a middle-aged housewife who, 
when questioned on whether she 
could take the jurors’ oath without 
any bias, answered duite bluntly: 
“I couldnt take an oath because 
I am prejudiced.” 

Overtime sessions began today 
‘and the trial will resume at 9:15 
a.m. tomorrow. 


Peace Crusade 


(Continued from Page 3) 
tional Church, East Hartford, 
Comm.; Rev. Paul W. Caton, Hal- 
sted St. Institutional Church, Chi- 
cago; Dr. Abraham Cronbach, He- 
brew Union College, Cincinnati; 
Rev. N. A. Davis, Riverside Re- 
formed Church, Cleveland; Rev. 
Oliver G. Droppers, Cleveland, 
Ohio, Riverside Reformed Church; 
Rev. J]. Edwin Elder, Congrega- 
tional Church, New Plymouth, 
Idaho; Rev. Joseph M. Evans, 
Metropolitan Community Church, 
Chicago; Rev. Kenneth Ripley 
Forbes, Protestant. Episcopal 
Church, Philadelphia; Rev. Edward 
A. Freeman, First Baptist Church, 
Philadelphia; Rev. Edgar D. Han- 
die, Eudora, Ark.; Rev. Charles 
A. Hill, Hartford Ave. Baptist 
Church, Kansas City, Kans. 

Also, Rev. S. O. Grayson, Bap- 
tist Church, Chicago; Rev. G. E. 
Graden, Methodist Church, Dania, 
Fla.; Rev. Kenneth deP. Huges, 
St. Bartholomewss Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, Cambridge, Mass.; 
Rev.. Massie L, Kennard, Metro- 
politan Community Church, Chi- 
cago; Rev. Lewis Kuester, The Re- 
formed Church, Secaucus, N. J.; 
Rev. S. Peyton Manning, St. 
Mark’s Methodist Church, Kings- 
port, Tenn.; The Rt. Rev. Arthur 
W. Moulton, Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop of Utah (Ret.), Salt Lake 
City; Father Clarence Parker, St. 
Peter's Protestant Episcopal Church 
Chicago; Dr. Lucius C. Porter, 
Professor of Philosophy at Yench- 
ing University, China, and former 
Congregational missionary in that 
country, Beloit, Wis.; Rev. Ken- 
neth M. Smith, Wesley Methodist 
Church, Colorado Springs, and 
Rev. Wm. Campbell Wasser, The 
Methodist Church, Denver. 

The prayer, in part, declares: 

“We are saddened and distrubed 
in conscience by the tumult of our 
days, the growing ill-will among 
the nations, the awful destruction 
displayed in a war of limited sco 
and the horrifying prospect of the 
‘death of a greater war would 
bring. 

“We praise Thee, our God, be- 


were examined. Fifteen were chal- 
Jenged by the defense for preju- 
dice against the defendants. Eight 
were challenged by the state for 
balking at putting six men in the 
electric chair. | 

The state used one peremptory 
challenge against Albert T. Fut- 


- terman, a salesman and collector 


who said he did business with a 
large Negro clientele. 


our peremptory challenged 


cause more and more people in 
our great land are being quicken- 
ed in conscience and are uniting 
in action to secure the peace. We 
are grateful for men and women 
going to Washington to voice to 
their leaders their fervent desires 
for peace.” « | , 


Si a 
T-in 
(Continued from Page 3) 

public housing has been greatly 
lessened because of the general 
slash in the building program.” 
Although the Housing Authority 
is not directly responsible fer this 
situation, it was pointed out, the 
Authority has failed to recognize 
the “atrocious” housing in Harlem. 

The statement charged that the 
Authority has only housed 12,000 
Negro families in the 16 years of 
its existence. Not one project has 
been built for the Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant area. The first act in the 
curtailment of the housing pro- 
gram was the slash in the proposed 
St. Nicholas Project (Harlem) from 
1400 to 400 units. Two other pro- 
jects planned for Brooklyn areas 
were: not reduced. ‘ 

Only one percent Negro families 
live in middle-income family proj- 
ets despite ability to pay for a 

igher proportion. Buildings in 
Harlem are 50 years old and the 
state of disrepair and unsanitary 
conditions imperils the health of 
the families. The %verwhelming 
majority of Negro applicants find 
it “either difficult or impossible to 
secure public housing.” 


“We demand,” declared the Ten- 
ant Council statement, “that if 
there are no apartments available 
that this information be made pub- 
lic so that families will not be mis- 
led and that the people, organiza- 
tions, leaders, know the truth so 
that they may take the necessary 
steps to correct this evil.” 


A program proposed by the Ten- 
ant Council demanded: 


® Immediate housing of 
emergency cases herein listed. 


® Full recognition of the New 
York Tenant, Welfare and Con- 
sumer Councils which would mean 
consultative meetings, appoint- 
ments and representation. 


° A re-evaluation of the maxi- 
mum rent schedules for public 
housing. 


® An end to discrimination and 
hidden quotas in public housing. 


® Continuation and extension of 
the low-cost public housing pro- 
gram. 


Gambling 


(Continued from Page 2) 

a golfing foursome that also in- 
cluded Frank Erickson, charged 
with being the country’s top book- 
maker. | 

It was not until 1949 that the 
Treasury Department caught up 
with Levy and his claims for tax 
exemptions because of his $15,000 
yearly payments to Costello. By 
that time, Schoenbaum had retired 
as a Treasury agent. When the 
department turned down Levy's 
tax finaglings, Levy quit paying 
Costello. 
STOPS COMPLAINTS 


The payments went to Costello 
in order to quiet the late Commis- 
sioner of Harness Racing, Benjamin 
Downey. Levy said that after he 
suggested Costello be brought in 
to silence the complaints of racing 
inspectors at the Roosevelt track, 
the complaints stopped. 


Levy tried to leave the impres- 
sion that Costello had passed the 
word along to the racing inspec- 
tors, but Sen. Charles Tobey (H- 
NH) sought to make it appear as 
if Costello had called oft the 
bookies at the track. Levy left it 
hanging in midair, but exchanged 
sharp words with Tobey as he left 
the stand. 


Room 2804 -in the U. S. court- 
house on Foley Square’ was 
jammed with reporters, television 
experts and radiomen as the hear- 
ing was opened this morning in a 
circus atmosphere by Sen. Estes 
Kefauver (D-Tenn). There were a 
few empty seats that were taken 
by Mrs. Kefauver, Mrs. Tobey and 
Mrs. Herbert O’Conor, wife of Sen. 
O’'Conor (D-Md) as Levy was 
‘questioned. 


the 
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Six locals of the Furriers. Joint 
Council of New York, representing 


‘rived at City Hall shortly before 


15,000 members, acting at mem- 
bership meetings unanimously en- 
rw the Conference of Shop 
Stewards called by the United La- 
bor Action Committee for Wed- 
nesday at Manhattan Center to 
unify and organize action against 
the wage freeze, rising prices and 
rents, and rising taxes. 

The meetings also endorsed the 
withdrawal of the CIO-ALF lead- 
ers from all governmental bodies, 
and called upon CIO and AFL to 
bring about united action on the 
part of all CIO, AFL and’ inde- 
pendent unions against the wage 
freeze and war profiteering. The 
meetings also urged all the 
trade unions to unite their efforts 
to safeguard peace, 

In addition, unanimous support 
was voted to the strike of textile 
workers and .to the wage fight of 
the meat packing workers. 

The local meetings further pro- 
tested against the attempted in- 


6 Fur Locals Back Parley on. 
Wage Freeze, Price, Tax Hikes 


crease of the sales tax in New 
York City from 2 to 3 percent. 

A wire to President Truman was 
unanimously agreed upon, calling 
upon him to stop the execution of 
Willie McGee and protesting the 
execution of the seven Martinsville 
Negroes last month. The meetings 
voted full approval of the Joint 
Councils campaign of meetings 
and petitions and other actions to 
bring about the freedom of Willie 
McGee and the Trenton Six. 

The Joint Council locals ap- 
proved the recommendatioin of the 
Furriers Joint Council to send a 
large delegation to Washington on 
March 15 to urge negotiations for 
peace in Korea and for a peaceful 
settlement of all disputes between 
Our government and the Soviet 
Union. The locals decided to call 
upon the shops to send delegates 
to Washington and to ask these 
delegates to lodge a protest against 
the rearmament of Germany and 
the release of the Nazi war crimi- 


nals. 


Big Steel Local Starts Drive 
To Fight High Meat Prices 


ALIQUIPPA, Pa., March 12 
— The 10,000 -man _ Aliquippa 
local of the CIO United Steel- 
workers began a boycott on high 


meat prices today with a door-to- 
door community canvass and a 
parade of housewives. 

Members of the union, employes 
of Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
fanned out through the Ohio Val- 


ley community distributing hand- 
bills. They read: 


“Housewives, Unite! Join the 


protest against the high price of 
meat. It’s too high. Don’t buy.” 

Placard-bearing “wives of the 
steelworkers paraded through the 
town's business district. 


~ Bronko Mravic, recording secre- 
tary of the local, one of the largest 
in the country, said the union 
members hoped to see the drive 
spread throughout the country. 

He said the local’s aim was a 
“dramatic protest” against the 
unworkability of the government’s 
price control program: 


(Continued from Page 2) 
Joint Council; Clifford McAvoy, 
international representative of the 


United Electrical, Radio and Ma- 
chine Workers. - The pickets ar- 


> p.m. They carried signs which 
read: “Save Willie McGee,” “No 
More Legal Lynchings.” 


The demonstration had been 
scheduled to begin at 5 p.m. and 
when the pickets arrived the cesta 
was conducting a hearing on the 
Brow.1-Isaacs bill to bar discrimi- 
nation in Stuyvesant Town, the 
Metropolitan Life Imsurance Co. 
tax exempt housing project. 

A committee from the demon- 


stration were prepared to present 
a statement to the Mayor which 
said: 

“We, New Yorkers, men and 
women of organized labor, Negro 


i al 


and white, are shocked by the. 


mounting violence against the Ne- 
gro people nationally and espe- 
cially within recent years in New 
York. We know that this terror is 
aimed not only against Negroes 
like Willie McGee but against all 
people white and black, who dare 
struggle in defense of our constitu- 
tional liberties and human rights. 
We see in the drive to legally lynch 
Willie McGee those same forces at 
work which today hamstring Amer- 
ican labor. with wage freezes and 
Taft-Hartley Acts.” 


The statement urged the Mayor 
to show some courage and speak 
out publicly against the scheduled 
legal lynchings of Me Gee. 

The Mayor did not come down 
to meet with the delegation, but 
sent Sol Klein, executive assistant 
to the deputy mayor. Klein met 
with four delegates and he said 
he would forward their statement 
to the Mayor. 
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Classified Ads 


N : We will net accept any a¢ by mai) aniess accompanied by ful) payment 
and scan a the statement printed below with signature of advertiser. 


STATEMEN' 


The above policy is fully andersteod 


Date @ane Comme ee eee eee ee ses 


OF POLICY 


The Dally Werker an@ [he Worker will aot accept an advertisement in which 
any individua) is discriminated eagainst 


because of color or creed. 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMEN!. 
oy me in placing my sdvertisement. 


Signed 
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APARTMENT WANTED 


NEGRO FAMILY, being evicted. Urgéntly 
needs 4-room apartment, anywhere. 
Ki 2-220. 


WANT 1%-2-3 rooms. Please call GRam- 
erery 3-7129 — 10:30 to 6 weekdays. 


——- 


- FOR SALE 


(Appliances) 


we & 
— 


FREEZER — 8 cubic feet—$349.95 value, | 


special $221.00—Standard Brands Dist., 
143 Fourth Ave, (13th & i4th Sts.) 


REFRIGERATOR, gas, water-cooled, for 
sale. Call OR 3-6273. 


SOPA rewetbed, relined, springs retied in 
your home. Reasonable. Furniture fe- 
paired, slipcovered, reupholstered. Com- 
radely attention. Mornings 9-1. HYcanith 
8-787. : 


TRUCKS FOR HIRE 


ALL JOBS, moving, storage, all projects, 


closed vans, tow fates. Cal) Ed Wendel, 


» JE 6-8000. day-night. 


JIMMIE’S pickup. trucking service, small 
jobs. Shortest notice. Dependable, re- 


liable. UN 4-7707. ae a 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


(For Personal Ads) 
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- __.. ‘were used by the defense on per-: 
'. sons who showed an over-willing | 
| ___-‘ess to serve on the jury while ob- — 
F viously evading answers to de- | 
_ , . fense questions on racial bias. Typi-' 
veal, of ‘those challenged by the 
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Joe Adonis was awaiting the} 
committee’s television setup and 
questioning late in the afternoon, 
and other underworld and political WW , ug tags | 
figures were due to be called} ms eo A. yacul ny pecans tains aie m 
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March 13, 1951 


Gov't Takes Over Ste 


But Workers Are Dealt Out — 


LONDON, March 12 (ALN).—: ment Iron and Steel Corp. has been 


‘The British government took over! 


nominal control of the country’s 
steel industry last month, six years 
after it was authorized to nationa- 
lize steel by the popular vote that 
brought the Labor party to power 
in 1945. The present action, how- 
ever, is not the socialist nationali- 
zation the people voted for. 
Management personnel and prac- 
tices will not change, private share- 
holders will receive full value or 
higher in state bonds and no wage 
claims will even be considered 
until all private investors’ claims 
are completely satisfied and con- 
sequent “lossess.” recouped 

The names and boards of direc- 
tors of the big private steel com- 
panies, like Dorman Long and 
Baldwin, remain the same. To co- 
ordinate their activities, a govern- 


set up under chairman Steven 
‘Hardie and deputy chairman Sir 
John Green. 

Hardie is a big businessman, 
chairman of the boards of directors 
of 35 different companies. Green 
is a director of Thomas Firth & 
John Brown, one of the main steel 
concerns in the country. Of the 
other Iron and Steel Corp. direc- 
tors, two are big businessmen, one 
is a retired general and only one, 
H. W. Stokes, is a trade unionist. 
: The 1945 nationalization pro- 
gram castigated these same big 
businessmen and declared that 
“only if public ownership replaces 
private monopoly can the industry 
become efficient.” Today the mo- 
‘nopolists still exercise control of 
the “nationalized” industry. 


People who voted for nationali- 


-- 220,000 Schools in USSR 


MOSCOW, March 12 (Telepress). — The :Soviet Union had 
opened 27,000 more schools than envisaged during the entire Five- 
Year Plan by the end of 1950. Ihe Soviet Union now have about 
220,000 schools; states the Minister of Higher Education, Kaftanov. 
Teaching goes on in more than one hundred languages. Before 


the Revolution only 16 Russian 


towns had institutions of higher 


education, now there are such institutions in 270 of them. 


In the Constituent Republics, other than Russia, there are 364 
with over 310,000 pupils exclusive of extramural students. 

A feature of the postwar period is the rapid increase in the 
number of Asian students, Kaftanov continued, revealing that in some 


Asian republics the number had 


trebled. 


Approximately half the number of students and institutions 
are located outside the Russian Republic, in accordance with the 


Soviet policy of providing equal 
nationality or race. 


opportunity to all, irrespective of 


WMCA 
WNBC 
WwoR 
WIZ 
WNYC 


— 570 
— 660 
— 710 
— 770 


RADI 


~— 830 kc. WLIB — 1190 ke, 


1010 kc. WMGM — 
13330 ke. WBNY — 
880 ke. WOV 

— 1130 kc. WQXR 


kc. WINS 
ko. WEVD 
ke. WCBS 
ke WNEW 


MORNING 


9:00-WOR—Harry Hennessy 
WJZ—Breakfast Club 
WCBS—This is New York 
WNYC—Masterwork Hour 
9:15-WOR—Allyn Edwards 
9:30-WOR—Food; Alfred W. McCann: 
WNBC—Andre Baruch Show 
WQxXR—Piano Personalities 
9:45-WCBS—Tommy Riggs and Betty Lou 
WQxAR—Composer'’s Varieties 
10:00-WNBC—Welcome Travelers 
WOR—Henry Gladstone 
WJZ—My True Story 
WCBS—<Arthur Godfrey 
WQ@xXR—Morning Melodies 


10:15-WOR—Martha Deane Program 
10:30-WNBC—Double or Nothing 
WJZ—Betty Crocker Magazine 
10:45-WJZ—Victer H. Lindlahr 
11:00-WNBC—Break the Bank 
- WNYC—Music America Loves 
WOR—News. 
WJZ—Modern Romances 
WQxXR—News: Concert 
11:15-WOR—Tello-Test 
WJZ—David Amity 
11:30-WNBC—Abbey Albert «Orchestra 
WCBS—Grand Slam 
WJZ—Quick as a Flash 
WOR—Queen for a Day 
11:45-WCES—Rosemary 
WNBC—Dave Garroway 
WOQxkR—Luncheon Concert 


AFTERNOON 


12:00-WNBC—News; Skitch’s Scrapbook 
WOR—Kate Smith Speaks 
WCBS—Wendy Warren Sketch 
WJZ—Johnny Olsen 
WNYC—Midday Symphony 
WQxR—News. Luncheon Concert 
12:15-WOR—Kate Smith Sings 
12:25-WJZ—News 
12:30-WOR—Luncheon at Sardi’s 
WNBC—Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
WJZ—Herb Sheidon 
WCBS—Helen Trent 
12:45-WCBS—Our Gal Sunday 
1:00-WJZ—Mary Margaret McBride 
WCBS—Big Sister 
WNYC—Famous Artists 
WQxXR—News Midday Symphony 
1:15-WCBS—Ma Perkins — 
WNBC—Pickens Party 
1:30-WOR—Hollywood Theatre 
WNBC—Answer Man 
WCBS—Young Dr. Maione - 
1:45-WCBS—Guiding Light 
WNBC—We Love and Learn 
2:00-WNBC—Double or Nothing 
WOR—Gloria Swanson 
WJZ—Rod Hendrickson Show 
WCBS—Second Mrs. Burton 
WQXR—News, Along the Danube 
2:15-WCBS—Perry Mason 
WJZ—Ted Malone 
2:30-WNBC—Live Like a Millionaire 
WOR—Rudy Vallee Show 
WJZ—News 
WCBS—Nora Drake Sketch 
WQxXR—Other People’s Business 
2:45-WCBS—The Brighter Day 
WJZ—Frances Scully 
3:00-WNBC—Life Can Be Beautiful 
WOR—Buddy Rogers Show 
WJZ—Welcome to Hollywood 
WCBS—Hilltop House 
: WQxXR—News. Music 
3:15-WNBC—Road of Life 
WCBS—King’s Row 
3:30-WNBC—Pepper Young 
_ WJZ—Hannibal Cobb 
., WOR—Jean -Sablon Show . 
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3:45-WNBC—Right to Happiness 
WJZ—Happy Felton 
4:00-WNBC—Backstage Wife. Sketch 
WOR—Barbara Welles Show 
WJZ—Nancy Craig 
WCBS—Strike it Rich. Quis 
WNYC—Music From the Theatre 
4:15-WNBC—Stella Dallas Sketch 
4:30-WNBC—Lorenze Jones Sketch 
WOR—Dean Cameron 
WJZ—Patt Barnes 
WCBS—Missus Goes a-Shopping 
4:45-WNBC—Young Widder Brown 
§:00-WNBC—When a Girl Marries 
WOR—Straight Arrow. Sketch 
WJZ—Big Jon and Sparky 
WCBS—Galen Drake 
WQXR—News; Keyboard Artists 
§:15-WNBC—Portia Faces Life 
WOQxXR—Record Review 
§:30-WNBC—Just Plain Bill 
WOR—Sky King 
WCBS—Hits and Misses 
WQxXR—Cocktail Time 
5 :45-WNBC—Front Page Farrell 
EVENING 
6:00-WNBC—Kenneth Banghart 
WOR—Lyle Van 
WJZ—Sports 
WCBS—Allan Jackson 
WQxkR—Music to Remember 
6:15-WOR—Bob Elson 
WCBS—You and the World 
WJZ—News, Dorian St. George 
WNBC—Answer Man 
6:30-WJZ—Norman Brokenshire 
WOR—News, Vandeventer 
WCBS—Curt Massey 
WNBC—Wayne Howell Show 
WQAR—Dinner Concert 
6:45-WNBC—tThree Star Extra 
WOR—Stan Lomax 
WCBS—Lowell Thomas 
7:00- WNBC—Symphonette 
. WJZ—Edwin OC. Hill 
WNYC—Masterwork Hour 
WQxXR—News; On Stage 
7T:15-WCBS—Jack Smith Show 
WOR—Mutual Newsreel 
WJZ—News. Eimer Davis 
7:30:WNBC—News of the World 
WJZ—Armstrong of the. SBI 
WCBS—Variety Show 
7:35-WNEW—Teddy Wilson and Quintet 
7:45-WOR—Inside News 
WCBS—News 
WNBC—One Man's Family 
§:00-WNBC—Calvacade of America 
WCBS—Mystery Theatre 
WQxXR—News 
WJZ—Can You Top This? 
WOR—Mystery House 
8:30-WNBC—Panny Brice Show 
WNYC—Music for the Connoisseur 
WJZ—I Fly Anything, Drama 
WCBS—Mr. and Mrs. North 
: WOR—Official Detective 
9:00-WNBC—Bob Hope 
WDR—Drama 
WCBS—Life With Luigi 
WJZ—America's Town Meeting 
9.30-WNBC—Fibber McGee and Molly 
WOR—Get More Out of Life 
WCBS—Truth or Consequences 
WQxR—Music of Spain 
8:45-WJZ—News 
10:00-WNBC—Big Town Sketch 
WOR—Frank Edwards. Comment 
WJZ—Opera Auditions 
WCBS—Rate Your Mate . 
10:30—-WNBC—American Red Crosg Fund 
Campaign 
WOR—Show Shop 


WJZ—News of Tomorrow 
WCBS—Capital Cloakroom — 


‘Drive to Free 


zation in 1945 expected wages and 
working conditions to improve, la- 
bor to have substantial influence 
in running industries taken over by 
the government, and managerial 
staff to be Socialist, with more 
concern for working conditions and 
public interest that for profit. The 
years have shown that the govern- 
ment did™hot follow this course in 


previously nationalized industries 
such as coal and transport. It is 
not expected to do so now. 


SHARES CHANGE HANDS 


The present move in steel was 
preceded by official and semi-of- 
ficial assurances to private owners. 
Last October, Labor Minister of 


Supply G. R. Strauss, son of a Con- 
servative party politician and him- 
self one of the richest men in Bri- 
tain, told an employer's association: 
“All of you who are in a position 
of responsibility and authority will 
carry on just as you are, and the 
only change will be a change in 
the ownership of the shares of the 
company. 

The Labor party organ Daily 
Herald said Feb. 13: “No one has 
suffered any loss by nationaliza- 
tion.” This promise, unlike the 
promises to the workers, has been 
carried out. Not only does manage- 
ment remain in the same big busi- 
ness hands but shareholders will 
receive about $850 million in com- 
pensation in the form of bonds on 
which interest will be paid in per- 
petuity as a first charge on the 
industry. 


Prices paid to shareholders are 
at the average of 1945 or 1948, 
whichever was higher. In the case 
of some shares the compensation 
has been so high, with such a 
tremendous profit to shareholders, 
that the price of private steel 
shares rose just prior to nationali- 
zation, with everyone trying to get 


Cubans Start 


Venezuelans 


PEKING, March 12 (SINHUA) 
—The People’s Socialist (Commu- 
nist) Party of Cuba is developing 


a campaign for the freedom of po-|§ 


litical prisoners in Venezuela. The 
military junta that rules Vene- 


zuela since it overthrow the con- 
stitutional regime of President Ro- 
mulo Gallegos, recently increased 
the number of political prisoners 
when hundreds of Communists and 


hold of some to surrender to the 
government, : 
* In contrast with all this coddling 
of shareholders, Hardie did not 
find a single word to say at his 
press conference on the eve of the 
takover about better conditions for 
workers in the industry. 

The present mock nationalization 
continues a process of capital con- 


| 


centration that began years ago 
under Tory rule. The Iron and 
Steel Corp. is the direct heir of the 
private Iron and Steel Federation, 
created with encouragement from 
the Tory-dominated coalition gov- 
ernment of 1934, which had close 
conection with the European steel 
cartel then dominated by the» Nazi 
steel kings of the Ruhr. 


& 


British Colonialists Ape Hitler, 
Decide to Wipe Out Malaya Town 


SINGAPORE, March 12 (Tele- 
press).—Following the example of 
Hitler's fascists, the British colo- 
nialists in Malaya have decided 
to obliterate the entire town of 
Jenderam in Southern Selangor 
state. The town, which is accused 
of sympathizing with and aiding 
the Malayan liberation fighters, 
will be completely wiped out by 
bombing and every trace of it 
destroyed. 


The town was surrounded by 
1,000 troops and all the 1,500 in- 
habitants including children, old 
people and invalids who had to’ 
be removed on stretchers, were 
rounded up, packed in cattle cars 
and sent to a concentration camp 
near here. Each person was al- 


lowed to take only one small bag. 


Cattle and other possessions of 
the villagers were auctioned off— 
what could not be auctioned will 
be destroyed with the village. 


The destruction of the town 


follows two occasions on which 
mass fines were imposed on whole 
communities, also for allegedly 
aiding the liberation movement. 


The real motive of the sadistic 
British action springs from what 
British sources describe as the 
“complete failure” of all efforts to 
build up an “effective informer 
system. Despite huge rewards 
offered for the heads of Malayan 
patriots and information concern- 
ing their activities, the British met 
“refusal to cooperate” at every 
turn, 


Another reason for the adoption 
of such extreme measures is the 
complete failure of the much-pub- 
licised Briggs Plan which has made 
no progress towards the “pacifica- 
tion” of Malaya.. Instituted al- 
most a, year ago by Lieut.-Gen, 
Sir Harold Briggs, military com- 
mander in Malaya, the brutal meas- 
ures have only led to further stiff- 
ening of the liberation struggle. 
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SHOPPER 


S" GUIDE 


Records 


Specializing in Standard Brands 
Razer Blades at WHOLESALE PRICES 
and large variety of Drug Suadries 


Drug Sundries | 


Unien Drug Sundries |! 


27 UNION SQUARE, WEST 
New York, N. Y. AL 5-5654 


other democrats were arrested in 
police raids and sent to jails and 
concentration camps. The National 
Committee of the People’s Socialist 
Party has declared that “only a con- 
tinental campaign, in which. all 


democratic forces of the continent} 


take part, can save the thousands 
of democrats who fill the Vene- 
zuelan. pails. 


Mourn Deaths of 


[Korea Union Leaders 


HAVANA, March 12 (Telepress) 
The All-China Federation of Labor 


sent a telegram of condolence to 
the 


Korean. Labor Union expressing 
deep regret over the death of Choi 
Kyung Duk and So Chang, leaders 
of the Korean labor movement. 


Choi Kyunk Duk was chairman 
of the Central Committee of the 
North Korean Labor Union and 
So Chang was member of the 
South Korean Labor Union’s execu- 


tive committee. Both of these two} 


Korean labor leadrs were also can- 
didate members of the executive 


Central Committee of the: 


| committee of the World Federation 
. of Trade Unions. OS 


Electrolysis 


2 (T'S SO INEXPENSIVE 
- to Rid Yourself of Unwanted 


| Hair F orever! Famous experts re- 
i move unwanted hair permanently from # 
i face, or body. Privacy. Sensational ! 
i new methods. Quick results. Men 
treated. Free consultation, 

- BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS 

x 

tl 


110 West 34th St. (adj. Saks) 
Suites 1101-1102 @ LO 3-4216 


Florists 
eeeeeoaoseseeece 


sFLOWERS: 
SAND FRUIT BASKETS 6 
a Delivered Anywhere ° 
ROBERT RAVEN, Flowers 
° GR 38357 $ 
ecnceonesccesoce 


Insurance 
JACK R. 


BRODSKY 


All kinds of insurance inclading aato- 
mobile, fire, life, compensation, etc. 


799 Broadway GR 5-3826 | 


Moving and Storage | 
SE 
MOVING @®@ STORAGE 
FRANK GIARAMITA 


IS &. th St. 8 § CR 7.9457 


near Srd Ave. 


EFFICIENT ® RELIABLE 


Opticians and Optometrists 


UNITY OPTICAL CO. 


152 FLATBUSH AVE. | 
Near Atlantic Ave. — Our Only Office } 


ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


Tel. NEvins 8-9166 
DAILY 9 A.M. - 7 P.M. . 


SATURDAY 9AM. -3P7.M. | 
EXAMINED EYE EXERCISES 


EYES 


Berliner’s Music Shop 


PAUL ROBESON 
“Spring Songs” 89¢ 
“Give Me Your Hands” 


“International Brigade Songs” 
“Six Songs for Democracy” 


= 
154 Fourth Ave. 
Open til 10 p. m. 


(14th St.) 


OR 4-9400 
1 Long Playing QO¢ 
RECORDS 95 ea. 
8 | 


UNION SQUARE 
Music Shop 


27 Union Sq. W. (cor. E. 16 St.) 
AL 5-6969 


Restaurants 


—SAGE‘S 


Sizzling Platters 
Hamburgers - Dinners 


Dine with HARRY BELAFONTE 
| FERMAN PHILLIPS 
BILL ATTAWAY 


24 hours a day, except Sunday 
93 Seventh Ave. S. 
(Sheridan Square) 


: 
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JADE 
MOUNTAIN 


197 SECOND AVENUE 
Bet. 12 and 13 Sts. — GR 17-9444 


@ Quality Chinese Food ® 
Special Attention te Parties & Banquets 


en Seeeeinniene — TT a 


KRAVK AZ 


RUSSIAN RESTAURANT 
317 East 14th Street, nr. 2nd Ave. 


@ RUSSIAN and AMERICAN DISHES 
@ EXCELLENT SHASHLIKS 


) | e@ HOME ATMOSPHERE 


; 5 


“FOR ADVERTISING — 


RATES 


Sr FE i , ae ae ’ i hee ‘2 % 
. CALL. AL 4-7954. .. 
i 3 


co Smear formula in the realm of radia.” 
Be, | ° . 
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' Hollywood Author es on Anti-Semitic 

| Campaign Behind Anti-Communist Cloak 

at An anti-Communist film, It Can Happen Here (not to be con- 
with the suppressed anti-fascist film It Can’t Happen Here) 


i i is announced by Bob Salvini, president of Astor Pictures. A three- 
—._ reeler, written, produced and directed by Myron C. Fagan, it 


depicts “the underground fight against communism in Bulgaria.” 
The movie is undoubtedly based on Fagan’s 1947 anti-Com- 


' —~*‘munist play Thieves Paradise which lasted less than a week on 


_ the West Coast. At the time of the closing, Fagan whipped up the 
_- wildest crackpot fantasies to explain why his play failed to catch on 
'. with the public and the critics. He charged that Communists had 


_. threatened his cast with violent 


death umless they withdrew 
_ from Thieves Paradise. He said 
his entire technical staff includ- 
ing himself were marked for 
blacklisting, boycotting and 
_ murder. “And they made their 

threats good,” Fagan told re- 
porters, adding, “the drama crit- 
ics who tore the play apart are 
also infected with Communism.” 

o : 2. © 

BUT FAGAN’S anti-Commu- 
nism is a cloak behind which he 
Carries on a virulent form of 
anti-Semitism in Hollywood. 

“In the guise of a _ fighter 
against Communism in Holly- 
wood (Fagan) is conducting a 
violent yet shrewd anti-Semitic 
campaign in movieland, a cam- 
paign managed so cleverly that 
the word ‘Jew’ never appears in 
his copy.” So writes Joseph Brainin in an article entitled Anti-Semi- 
tism Over Hollywood, in the current issue of Opinion: A (conserva- 
tive) Journal of Jewish Life and Letters. 


* © * 


THE AUTHOR of this article goes on to say that Fagan, de- 
pressed by the failure of his anti-Communist play, published a 
booklet, Red Treason in Hollywood in 1949, which very seriously 
charged that Hollywoed is “a captive ef Moscow.” 


This booklet sells for one dollar and is *peddled by virtually 
every anti-Semitic outfit in the country.” Brainin says it opens im- 
pressively with the “historical background of the Conquest of 
Hellywood by Moscow.” 


The reader of Red Treason in Hollywood is informed that the 
Communists have had America marked down for conquest since 
1917 but that before this could be achieved, it was necessary to 
‘boro from within. The first step was to “capture and enslave Holly- 
wood—and the Radio.” 


“This enslavement, says Fagan’s booklet, was “decided upon 
and designed in Moscow in 1920 when the Cinema Bureau of the 


International Union of the Revolutionary Theatre was organized.” 


What was the “enslavement” program of the Cinema Bureau 
of the I. U. R. T.? 


1. “Organize mass demonstrations and rally audiences in pro- 
test against reactionary films—and popularize all revolutionary 
films.” (Meaning Soviet and woerkingclass films from other countries. 
(ie 2) 

2. “Unite the creative and technical workers of the film indus- 
try in all countries . . . and especially America . . . on an internation- 


al seale for the purpose ef creating revolutionary films in all those 
countries” 


[A very excellent program, suitable for 1950 as well as 1920.— 


8 2 : 


Red Treason in Hollywood tries to give the impression that 
this international organization eof film and theatre workers was 
“secret,” “mysterious,” “subversive.” Actually the program of the 
Cinema Bureau of the I. U. R. T. was openly published in left- 
wing magazines all over the world. There was no secrecy about 
its work. Its purpose was to sound the alarm against fascist films 
‘ and war films. Its program was Jater adopted by the National Film 
_and Photo League, whose N. Y. headquarters in the early 30s was 
a rallying center in the fight against Nazi German and Hollywood 
-war,films and for the production of workers’ films. 


BUT FAGAN'S vicious booklet propagates the Big Lie that in 
1922 Moscow's Hollywood agent “reported to Moscow that Com- 
-yade Hillman had raised a million dollars to help dear Mother Russia. 
That was Sidney Hillman. Remember Sidney? ... Roosevelt’s 
‘Clear It Through Sidney.” 


| Thus Fagan “establishes” that Hillman, a Jew, started Holly- 
-. wood down the road to the Kremlin. The author of Red Treason 
: in Hollywood involves practically every Jew in Hollywood as a 
fellow conspirator in the Moscow conquest of Hollywood, says 
_ Brainin, including Republican moguls like Louis B. Mayer, Nicholas 


a and Joe Schenck, Harry and Jacs: Warner. Some of these studio 


heads, it should be pointed out, testified before the Un-American 
Committee against the Hollywood Ten, and subsequently he)oed to 
put them in jail for their political ideas and militant union activity. 
| ff © ® © : 

_ ‘'FHAT WAS THE beginning, says Brainin of the “fantastic 
_ Fagan campaign against the Jews in Hollywood” and it “paved the 
sway for Red Channels and Counter Attack which used the Fagan 


| - THIS IS THE BACKGROUND of the anti-Semite whose anti- 
_ Communist film It Can Happen Here is about to be produced. 
ae : . ° . 


ADULT MOVIE ART: Bitter Rice 
is designed solely for mature, adult audiences who patronize the 
_art theatres, sinee the story deals with sadism, rape, elicit love, mur- 
Suicide. (From review in Motion PictureHerald.). _ . 


(at the World Theatre) 


| 


| 
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A Retreat From World of Reality 


By Bob Lauter 


ANYONE who has seen The 
Autumn Garden (at the Coronet) 
will immediately ask what has hap- 
pened to Lillian Hellman as a 
playwright. It is not merely that 
The Autumn Garden fails as a 
play. Even Shakespeare .had his 
failures. But Lillian Hellman did 
not fail in an attempt to advance. 
She failed in a retreat. 

The retreat is from _— living 
themes, derived from the living 
world, into the~self-pitying and 
trivial world of the middle-aged 
middle-class for whom endless self- 
examination in an_ intra-mural 
sport. 


c ° o 


THE Autumn Garden traces the 
disintegration of a group of middle- 
aged people gathered in a guest 
house on the Gulf Stream. Among 
them we find the painter who 
realizes his own artistic deficiencies 
and seeks compensation in an end- 
less series of flirtations. We have 
the alcoholic who draws a cur- 
tain of brandy between himself 
and life. We have the artist's wife 
whom the artist exposes to endless 
humiliations. (And we are told, 
quite soberly, that she must have 
such a hiadated because of. her 
basic need for self-contempt.) We 
even have the old grandmother, 
witty, caustic—“brutally frank” in 
the stock description—who is by 
way of becoming a stage prop. 


AT THE poles of the play stand | 


the grandmother, and a young 
niece who is a refugee from a 
working class community of Eu- 
rope. Tie grandmother, a coupon- 
clipper, is presented as a woman 
who understands the basic para- 
sitism of her own class. She rec- 
ognizes that she owes a debt to 
others for her class position—but 
the “others” are symbolized by a 
young scoundrel. It is he, and not 


the working class, who has the 


“right” to her wealth. 

The young niece, Sophie, is at 
the other pole. She recognizes her 
class position in words. She rep- 
resents “health” ‘amid decadence. 


| But she has made no attempt what- 


soever to identify herself with the 
American working class, and she 
ends by blackmailing a guest so 
that she may return to Europe. 
What was in Lillian Hellman’s 
mind? Was this an attempt to de- 
pict the degeneration of human 
relations in the South, the human 
counterpart of economic deca- 
dence and jimcrowP This was 
probably the intent. Yet for all of 
that the play could be set in Con- 
necticut, Montana, or Montreal, 


without altering one line. Its ac-| 


tion is set in September, 1949, yet 
for all of its relevance to~—that 
month and that year, it could just 
have well been tagged October, 
1916. And on top of that, it 
comes as a distinct shock that the 
one Negro character, a butler, is 
presented as the “king of the gos- 
sips’ who rushes out of the house 
to spread a juicy bit of scandal. 
IN The Autumn Garden the mid- 
dle-class weeps over the middle- 
class, while the realities of the 
working class and of capitalism are 
distorted. It is the theme of Phillip 
Barrys The Second Threshold, in 
which a man passes middle-age, 


sums up his life, and finds the| 


total reaches nothing. Barry gave 
us a large dose of the father- 
daughter relationshrip, in Freudian. 
terms, to set everything straight. 
In The Autumn Garden many peo- 
ple sum up their lives to the grand 
total of nothing, and this time we 
get large doses of the mother-son 
relationship, in Freudian terms, to 
“explain” character. The answer 
to.all the problems raised lies in 
Cassius remark to Brutus: 


“The fault, dear Brutus, is not 

in our stars, . a 

But in ourselves, that we are 
underlings.” 


From these lines James Barrie took 
his play, Dear Brutus: with its 
theme that people are helpless and 
their lives preordained by the 
stars. 


THE AUTUMN GARDEN te-! 


Ted Tinsley Says 


THE NAME CHANGER 


SOMETIMES well known people put on dark glasses and 
travel under an assumed name sw that no one will recognize them. 
Now a whole system wants to try the same thing. William I. Nichols, 
editor of This Week magazine, has written an article, shyly featured 
on the cover of this journal, entitled: “WANTED: A NEW NAME 
FOR ‘CAPITALISM.’ ” 

Mr. Nichols’ thesis is painfully simple. The peoples of the world 
are prejudiced against the word “capitalism.” They think it stands 
for something they don't like because they think it stands for capital- 
ism. To many of ‘them it is known familiarly as “imperialism,” or, 
more simply, as “st'nky.” In a word, Mr. Nichols thinks that if he 
can find a new nuime for capitalism, people won't think capitalism 
is capitalism. A brilliant thought! : 

° o ° 

IF THIS IS MR. NICHOLS plan to save capitalist system, his 
troubles are just begining. 

After expanding his ten-word thesis into a few thousand words, 
he lists various suggestions for new names. Peor Mr. Nichols forgets 
that after the war eapitalism did come up with a bright, shiny new 
name that was supposed to change everything. The new name was 
“Free Enterprise,’ and what used te be called the eapitalist system 
was called the free enterprise system. Strangely enough, this ehange 
failed to imbue millions throughout the world with an undying love 
of capitalism. . 

Among the suggestions which appeal to Mr. Nichols is “The 
New Capitalism.” If this catches on—and it is highly unlikely—then 
it will be known as “The New Imperialism” or “The New Stinky.” 
I do not think that the addition of the word “new will solve any 
of Mr. Nichols’ problems. 

He also likes “Democratic Capitalism.” “Democratic Capital- 
ism” is that system under which troops are sent to Korea, in the 
cause of imperialism, because the people dont want them there. 

: a 


MR. NICHOLS has received more fanciful new names such 
as “Distributism,” and it is an indication of his desperation that 
he likes this term. “Distributism” is the system under which the 
value which labor creates is distributed among capitalists. That 
should catch the public fancy in no time at all! 

Then there is “Mutualism.” It is difficult. to determine exactly 
what this is supposed to mean, but a little thought offers two pos- 
sible answers. It may describe a system rum according to the eco- 
nomic principles of the Mutual Life Insurance Company. Or per- 
haps Mr. Nichols left out a word and meant to say “Pari-Mutuelism.” 
Both interpretations, while not scientific, are reasonably fair descrip- 
tions of capitalism, yet it is hard to imagine the peoples of the world 
fighting with a song in their hearts and bright banners waving to 


| save “Mutualism”—Pari or Life Insurance. 
oO c-) oo 


SINCE MR. NICHOLS isn’t the first by any means to try this 
name changing business, I have a suggestion for him. Hitler called 
eapitalism “national socialism.” How about digging up something 
with the word “socialism” in it to describe capitalism? 

It’s just a*suggestion, Mr. Nichols. Don't-take it too seriously. 
After all, you must bear in mind what happened to Hitler. 


* 


Lillian Hellman’s ‘Autumn Garden’ 


——, 


— 


To Nazim Hikmet 


When a poet sings 


Awakened a whole world 
listens; 


A real poet sings 
Of a real awakened world, 

A poet in jail, 
Strong of mind, stout of heart 
and limb, 
Knows no moan nor wail, 
He doth roar against injustice. 
Jailed I've never been, 
Yet picture well, Nazim Hikmet, 
The jails where you have been, 
Your one poem spoke volumes. 
Now that you are free, 
Free as ideas can ever be, 
From vile diseases free, 
Louder, louder your voice shall 
ring. 


—ASIAN PATRIOT. 
Bombay, India. 


flects that great sense of futility 
with which the middle-class, as_a 
whole, tends to react to the world 
crisis of capitalism. But the play 
goes beyond the mere reflection 
of this futility. It defends it. It 


attempts to invest it with a spuri- 


ous artistic stature. 


Today's progressive dramatist 
must realize that. our faults, and 
our achieveemnts, lie both in “our 
stars’ and in ourselves—in that in- 
teraction between the human per-| 
\sonality, in class terms, and society. 
Where that interaction is lacking, 
the problems become unreal, al- 


‘most silly. In comes Miss Hell- 
man’s obnoxious artist, and we im 
mediately ask, “Why don't the 


In comes his attractive wife and 
we ask ,“Why does she put up with 
‘that lout?” The play answers 
neither of these questions. 

Lillian Hellman comes closest to 
success in her — of Rose. 
Griggs, a completely useless, ignor- 
pring 8 lonely woman, beautifully 
‘played by Florence Eldridge. But 
‘what of man does Miss Hell- — 
‘man choose as Rose Griggs kus- 
band? A kindly, tolerant, patient, 
and philosophic general! (Time of 
action: September, 1949! !!. 

Let us hope that Lillian Hell- 
man’s retreat is temporary. 


4 


—— 


ASA Sony's 
dp STORY" 


threw the bum. out of the house?”: 0) @2gSTAN 


‘ 
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LS VOTE 


OUT 


- MIAMI BEACH, Fla., March 12 (UP).—A. B. Chandlea 


failed today in his fi 


ght to be reelected baseball commis- 


sioner and said he would resign whenever the club owners 


wanted him to. 
A spokesman for the owners 
gaid, however, that Chandler 
would continue in office for the 
time being—perhaps until his con- 
tract expires April 30, 1952. It 


was indicated that he would be} 


asked to quit only if a new~com- 
missioner is elected before the 
Chandler contract runs out. 

Nine club owners voted to re- 
elect him. Seven voted against 
him. It takes 12 votes for election. 

The dramatic decision to oust 
him as the game’s ruler came _at a 
Bpecial meeting of club owners. It 
lasted more than three hours. 

Chandler's successor was not ap- 
pointed today. He will not be 
named for some _ time—probably 
about July. 

This was the third time that the 
club owners repudiated the man 
they elected commissioner in 1945. 
In December at St. Petersburg, 
Fla., they failed to elect him by 
an 8-8 vote, then at the same 
meeting balloted again. That sec- 
ond ballot was 9-7, the same as the 
one today. 

A statement issued by general 
manager Warren Giles of the Cin- 
¢innati Reds said, “the joint com- 
mittee on screening candidates will 
¢ontinue and will report later. The 
club owners are Doheerained to 
— the best possible man for the 
job.” | 

The screening committee was 
appointed last December after 
Chandler first failed to get re- 
elected. The members are Lou 
Perini of the Braves, Del Webb of 
the Yankees, Phil Wrigley of the 
Cubs and Ellis Ryan of the In- 
tage 

Chandler did not resign, but he 
indicated he would be willing to 
do so if the club owners asked 
him to quit. They did not ask him 
to resign immediately, but one of 
them said, “We may ask him to 
quit later.” 


said he voted for Chandler, said, 
“it is a pretty. sure bet that the 
same club owners who -voted 
against Chandler in St. Petersburg 
voted against him today.” 


Six of those clubs were the 
Braves, Cardinals, Phillies, Yan- 
kees, White Sox, Browns, while 
the seventh anti-Chandler vote was 
believed to have been cast by 
either the Dodgers or the Pirates. 


Before today’s meeting started, 
anti-Chandler claimed they had 
picked up the votes of the Red Sox, 
Cubs and Giants but apparently 
they changed their minds. It was 
disclosed that one reason the meet- 
ing took three hours was that a big 
battle developed on whether the 
vote would be secret or open. 
Clark Grififth of Washington led 
the fight for an open ballot, but 
was finally defeated. 


JIMCROW RIPPED | 
IN COAST LOOP 


The breakthrough against jim- 
crow in the Pacific Coast League, 
which began with the San Diego 
team, has been spreading fast. At 
the current writing most of the 
teams are trying out Negro play- 
ers. 


Oakland, which won the pennant 
with the important help of Art Wil- 
son and Rafe Noble, now with 
the Giants, has five Negro players 
in camp. They are Larry Neal, in- 
fielder from Weaatchee. Wash; 
second baseman Piper Davis; 
pitcher Raoul Lopez and Bill Grea- 
son and outfielder Joe Perry, the 
Frisco pro football star. 


San Francisco is talking about 
outfielder Bob Thurman, who has 
been clouting long home runs reg- 
ularly. San Diego, Cleveland farm, 
has pitcher Roy Welmaker back 
from last season, plus righthander 
Joe Santiago and may get Sam 
Jones, a terrific young righthander 


~ Billy-Evans of the Tigers, who 


'who won 21 for Wilkes Barre last 


1 


Dayton, Seton 


| loit. 


Arizona, N.C. : 
State Meet 


Two more seeded teams swing 
into action tonight as the quarter 
final round concludes. In the open- 
er, Arizona, Border Conference 
Champs, take on Dayton, con- 
queror of Lawrence Tech. The 
feature presents North Carolina 
State’s traditional powerhouse 
against Seton Hall. which beat Be- 


Both unseeded teams are given 
good chances. Dayton, with a flu- 
ent 6-7 center in Meinecke and ex- 
cellent all round strength, showed 
plenty against spunky Lawrence 
Tech and some think it could go 
all the way. Seton Hall, a big, 
young in and out team, could beat 
anyone on a good night, including 
the North Carolina State team. Its 
center, Dukes, is the tallest man 
in the tourney at 6-10 and becom- 
ing a more aggressive scorer every 
time out. He could turn any game 
upside down. 

For State, this tourney is the 
end of the line for the great Sam 
Ranzino and his fellow “Caroli- 
nians’ from the north, Horvath 
and Bubas.. Alk three will be in- 
eligable for the NCAA tourney 
which starts a week from today, 
being four year men. 

Two more spots 2%: the NCAA 
Eastern “At Large” brackets were 
filled yesterday with Villanova, 
94-15, and Louisville 19-6. St. 
Johns is already in, so there is one 
more to go. Two of these four “at 
larges”, will go to Raleigh to play 
Kentucky and North Carolina 
State in the opening round, while 


the other two meet each other at} 


the Garden on the same bill which 
finds unbeaten Columbia playing 
Illinois. 


ee 


—— 


year. At Sacramento, new. manager 
Joe Gordon has added two Negro 
players to his roster in Marv Wil- 
liams and Walter McCoy. 
Infielder Frank Austin and 
catcher John Ritchey are back with 
Portland. Brilliant fielding short- 
stop Gene Baker returns with Los 
Angeles. Seattle, under Rogers 
Hornsby, has broken the ice with 
two stars from the Puerto — 


winter league, Joe Rivera and Joe 
Montalvo. 


Dear Lester Rodney: 

You have raised some interest- 
ing questions in reference to my 
letter which you publish in today’s 
Daily, some of a theoretical nature, 


Others practical. Regarding the 
composition of college sports 
teams, it is necessary to define the 
Scope of our inquiry. We are 
dealing here only with colleges 
which derive large revenues from 
spectator sports. We are also deal- 
ing with sports such as football, 
baseketball and to a lesser degree 
aseball in which a small group or 
team of enrolled undergraduates 
play. 

Not all such teams are com- 
posed of subsidized athletes, but 
the presence of one such athlete 
On a team transforms it into: a 
professional and not an amateur 
outfit. It would be impossible to’ 
ascertain the exact figures (ama- 
teur and professional) since — in 
violation of ethical standards—such 
arrangements are, for the most part 
made covertly. Remember the 
“sanity code” discussions anent 
football? Certain colleges openly 
declared that they were subsidiz- 
ing athletes. Others, while openly 
Opposing subsidization, refused to 


racket. I do not criticize the high 
school athlete who accepts such 
a scholarship but the college 
which offers it. The word “scho- 
larship” means precisely what it 
says, an award to “scholars.” It is 
derived from the Greek word 
meaning “a plan,” which in turn 
means a system of thought. A 
scholar attends a college in order 
to practice thinking. In order to 
think better he requires physical 
exercise. When this physical ex- 
ercise or sports activity supersedes 
classroom work it is placing body 
before mind and converting the 
college in to a gymnasium. 
Viewed in the perspective of the 


present period, it-is a means not: 


only of turning men away from an 
education which would enable 
them better to perceive the _ ini- 
quities of our social system but of 
substituting an interest in primitive 
physical combat for an understand- 
ing of the humanities. 


Put more simply: you cannot 
change the world until you under- 
stand what's wrong with the world; 
and how the heck can you un- 
derstand anything if instead of 
about your marks you worry about 


~ Reader Answers Rodney’s Points 


guing that there is a place for 
school spirit on the campus. Intra- 
mural games, traditional local 
games with other schools (CCNY 
vs. NYU) should provide outlets 
for such youthful spirit. The Ivy 
League is a fine example—with the 
exception of Pennsylvania—of true 
amateur sports sprit, despite some 


proselyting at Cornell, Columbia 
and Yale. But can there be any 
excuse for transporting college stu- 
dents thousands of miles from 
coast to coast to play in big Bowl 
games for national championships? 
Gonference schedules are permis- 
sible, and I can see no reason for 
not scheduling (during a vacation 
period) a national play-off. But 
the profusion of Bowl games in 
football and the endless locality 
and national tournaments in bas- 
ketball have become mere excuses 
for adding to revenue from pro- 
fessionalized college sports. 
Finally, you ask a_ pertinent 
question regarding subsidization ‘as 
it exists today and as it would 
under socialism in the United 
States. Subsidies for students, yes! 
The USSR has subsidized students 


; 


cism of the star college athlete 
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by lester rodney 
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Chat With a Losing Coach 


A TEAM THAT gets knocked off in the first round is quickly 
forgotten. There were no other writers in the dressing room where 
the Lawrence Tech team was quietly and sadly gathering its things 
after losing to Dayton 77-71 in the exciting opening game of the 
tourney. 

Coach Don Ridler of the small Detroit engineering school said 
hello, gestured toward the glumly dressing players and said, 
“They thought they could win. They wanted very badly to do well. 
Now I guess we'll head back tomorrow.” 

It was an all junior team, he added, and should be better 
next year. It was good enough this year to win twenty and lose 
two, and in Blaine Denning showed one of the finest “little” men 
seen in the Garden all year. Denning scored 27 points against 
Dayton and his every move made Nat Holman’s estimation of him 
—‘“as good a player as I've seen all year’—stand up. 

“If Denning had a big man to complement him,” Ridler said, 
“You'd really see something. Someone like that Zawoluk of St. 
Johns, the size center most teams have nowadays. Blaine can kill 
you with set shots and drive off the post, he can do everything, 
he’s wonderful.” | ‘ | 

Denning, a Detroiter, is one of three Negro players on the 
Tech team, the. others being Burrell and Adams of Hamtramck, 
What kind of crowds did Tech have in Detroit, I asked. 

“We had good attendance,” Ridler said, “Plenty of auto 
workers as you might imagine. It was basketball and a social 
evening. We instituted the idea of getting a band and having 
dancings after the games iit went over. Were a small school, 
engineering, with no big pretensions, and somehow a good spirited 
following developed for this team. That's why the boys really 
‘feel so sad. They wanted to make a real good showing here for 
their fans. They played a nice game on the whole, but we had to 
change our style to cope with Dayton’s big man} Meinecke. He 
was the difference, I would say.” 

Tech had one big man on the squad, a 6-S’er named Houtte- 
man. Ridler anticipated the question. “Yes, he’s related to the 
Tiger pitcher—cousin. But as you saw, he never played high school 
basketball. Just a very tall engineering student and rarely used 
substitute.” 

We talked a little about the CCNY team, which nipped Tech 
by two points at Detroit. Ridler shook his head thoughtfully. 

“Darn shame,” he said softly, “A fine team, put on a great 
game and the crowd, even though partisan for us, was very 
receptive to them.” 

He shook his head\again. 

“They were really nice fellows, all of them ... they had to 
get caught in that wringer. .. .” 


> 


Minneapolis Team in Fast Break for Peace 


THE FOLLOWING LETTER appeared in the Minneapolis 
Star and has been sent along by a whole host of Minnesota readers. 
The team which drew it up and unanimously signed it is an all 
Negro team currently leading in the Minneapolis tournament play. 


WANT TO SHOOT BASKETS, NOT GUNS 


To the Editor: We are writing this letter because our basket- 
ball team has a problem. Like all other Americans, our team is 
being affected by the draft. Already two of our members have re- 
ceived their notices and the others are just waiting. We feel that 
this war situation is not necessary, that our boys should come home, 
and that this war cannot be fought in the best interests of the 
American people. There must be an alternative to war, and we 
don't feel that our government is doing exerything it.can to find it. 
Just when we should be looking toward building our futures, we 
are told to get in the army and fight Koreans who only want the 
—_ thing we do. We would much rather shoot baskets than 

ullets. 


Signed: Russell Robinson, Richard Acosta, Gerald W. White, 


_ Ken McKinney, Fred E. Dillon, Charles A. Ellis, Lee Stark, Johnny 


Bible, Johnny Beaseley, Skip Thompson, Gene Robinson. 
The Phyllis Wheatley Gophers, Minneapolis. 
: - 


Detroit Reader Straightens Us Out 


THANKS TO Nat Brooks of Detroit for the following per- 
tinent criticism: 
“Dear Lester: | 
“Regarding your column of March 6. ‘Alumnus,’ whose letter 
you print, writes of raking in ‘shekels.’. Why not ‘dollars’? Webster 
Collegiate Dictionary definites shekels as a Hebrew coin. The ex- 
pression ‘raking in shekels’ is based upon anti-Semitic slander 
stereotype. 
- “If you noticed this you should have made this critimism 
in your comment, If you didn’t notice it, sharpen up, please. 
“Comradely yours, 
“NAT BROOKS.” 


™ 


Around the Tourney 


FEELING AROUND the lunclieon vesterday was that LIU 
could have swept through this tourney. . . . Fred Ehnke Jr., coach 
of Arizona, speaking of LIU, had this to say: “All I want to say is 
that the people of Tucson sure enjoyed LIU, and I want to invite 
them back next year—we'll get officials from the West Coast or: 
wherever anyone suggests.” . . . We have more letters from readers~ 
giving their ideas of college sports and the basketball situation, and 
all will be printed. Send yours along. .. . THANKS TO Mac S. 


of Brooklyn for five dollars to the fund drive through this column. 
Send THOSE along too! ; 


of pay for its services. 
Nor can there be 


he should be compelled, as at 
Navy, to pass his scholastic exami- - 
nations in a course which will 
who graduates not into medicine|enable him to think, and on the ~ 


roper criti- 


from its first day. Subsidies for 
professional (career) athletes, yes! 
Sports is fine entertainment and a 
soccer team which represent a fac- 


or technology but into football or|same’ basis as all other unde 
basketball or baseball. He has the 
right of choice. But as an under- 
graduate his reward should be ajnot as at present on the dollar 
medal, a cup, minimum expenses|first, sport second and education = 
while on tour (transportation, food,|last. § — o fn eee 
room) and ‘the joy of ‘victory. And’ <? WVENTATOR, °°) "8a 


NYU's failure to make the NIT? 
Or spend your allowance betting 
on the point spread between St. 
Johns’ and St. Louis, neither of|tory, a community, or any other 
which school you attend? _ |erganized group cannot be de- 
You are right, of course, in ar- nieda proper reward in the form 


undergrad- 
uates. The emphasis should be on 


education first, sport second; and 


set up a simon-pure amateur stand- 

ard. In other words, the entire 

| collegiate sports apparatus is taint- 
ed with professionalism. 

Your second point deals with my 

reference to the “scholarship” 


: 


